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AROUND THE WORLD 


So little of a stirring nature has hap- 
pened in Great Britain during the past 

fortnight that the press has 
England had to manufacture its sen- 
Takes a sations, and relatively minor 
Recess matters, like the scandal of 
The Whispering Gallery, have filled its 
columns. Echoes of the Imperial Con- 
ference are still heard, but they are 
principally reminiscent and personal. 
The London Outlook draws a retrospec- 
tive portrait of the leading delegates as 
they appeared at the banquets, speeches, 
excursions, and other public functions 
attending that event. It gives the palm 
for eloquence to India’s representative, 
the Maharajah of Burdwan, ‘a physical 
giant overtopping all his colleagues, and 
an excellent speaker.’ Mr. Bruce of 
Australia ranked next to him as ‘on the 
whole the most forcible and direct of 
the overseas orators.” An absence of 
humor, the seriousness of a man who 
had come to England ‘to talk economics 
and development, not to bandy compli- 
ments over the port,’ made him a less 
acceptable after-dinner speaker, how- 
ever, than Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Canadian Premier, who ‘obviously en- 
joyed himself,’ and whose humor ‘often 


bubbled over in delightful quips and 
allusions that were fully appreciated by 
the audience.’ General Hertzog is de- 
scribed as ‘a curious combination of a 
gentle, almost shrinking manner with a 
very determined personality.’ He has 
neither the characteristic robustness of 
his fellow Boers nor the intellectual dis- 
tinction of General Smuts. ‘Odd as it 
may sound, the man with whom I 
should most readily compare General 
Hertzog is Lord Milner. There is pre- 
cisely the same stiff upper lip and un- 
bending principle in public, and the 
same exquisite charm in private life.’ 
Mr. Coates of New Zealand is described 
as ‘the ideal public schoolboy grown up 
and come to responsibility . . . ade- 
quate rather than eloquent’; and Mr. 
Monroe of Newfoundland, who was ‘a 
little overshadowed by his colleagues,’ 
is dismissed as ‘a worthy representa- 
tive’ of Britain’s oldest colony. Mr. 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free State was 
prevented by ill-health from attending 
public functions, but his deputies ably 
represented him, and, in the opinion of 
the Outlook writer, ‘must have appreci- 
ated the welcome they received from 
their audiences.’ Some French writers 
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were not altogether pleased with the 
emphasis which the Conference gave to 
the diplomatic autonomy of the Do- 
minions. Pertinax predicted ruefully: 
‘Great Britain will be more averse than 
ever to entering into written engage- 
ments and alliances. . . . It is virtu- 
ally impossible to pursue a sound for- 
eign policy, where prompt decisions are 
imperative, when it is necessary to 
secure beforehand the unanimous con- 
sent of communities as remote as the 
antipodes.’ On the other hand, how- 
ever, the Nation and Atheneum makes 
the acute remark: ‘Since the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain ceases in any 
real sense to be the Imperial Govern- 
ment except as regards the non-self- 
governing parts of the Empire, it 
should be able to assert with greater 
freedom and propriety the special 
interests of its own constituents.’ 
Since the British Government al- 
ready operates the telegraphs and tele- 
phones, it logically controls broad- 
casting; but this function raises the 
question whether political propaganda 
—so difficult to define— shall be 
allowed to go on the air. The Govern- 
ment proposes to continue for the pres- 
ent the existing prohibition of Party 
speeches, although the nation is of two 
opinions regarding this. The West- 
minster Gazetie, representing a Party 
out of power, applauds the decision. 
‘Listeners are already surfeited with 
broadcast speeches. There is no reason 
why, against their will, they should be 
dosed with politics like children with 
physics. Broadcasting has become a 
public amenity. Why should it be de- 
based into a public nuisance?’ But the 
Times objects that ‘thousands of in- 
telligent men and women in the country 
would feel all the better for hearing an 
argument on a live issue. Take away 
all discussion from talk and print, and 
the residue is apt to be insipid.’ It is 
proposed likewise to bar from the air 


opinions on religious and industrial 
topics. A writer in the Sunday Times 
protests against such a ‘censorship of 
public taste,’ and thus criticizes the 
broadcasting monopoly: ‘Hitherto 
State education has been confined to 
the young, but here is a new power to 
enable the State to go on educating a 
man until he is ready for the grave.’ 
He thinks it ‘prudent to receive with a 
certain amount of skepticism’ so grandi- 
ose a project. “The governors of the 
new trust — that is, the licensed Broad- 
casting Company — have been givenan 
exceedingly difficult task, for if what the 
Americans call “uplift” is too obvious 
the million may take fright, and if they 
go on the principle of giving the public 
what it is supposed to want, without any 


‘attempt to form taste, they lose the 


excuse for their own existence.’ Con- 
troversy on the subject has not been 
confined to the newspapers, but has 
aroused a lively debate in the House of 
Commons. 

The British Foreign Office has seen 
fit to address a letter to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations 
politely protesting against the care 
with which the Permanent Mandates 
Commission is inquiring into the gov- 
ernment of the colonies and countries 
entrusted to the administration of the 
Powers. The Commission’s question- 
naire is very exhaustive, ‘comprising as 
it does over two hundred and thirty 
questions extending to every detail of 
government and administration.’ The 
New Statesman deplores Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action, because it makes the 
British Government appear as a leader 
in a fight against the Commission, ‘a 
body of unquestioned integrity and abil- 
ity, whose authority must be main- 
tained if the mandate system is to have 
the confidence of the world.’ It argues 
that, if Great Britain is doing its duty 
fairly to the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries placed in its care, there is nothing 
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to fear, and that as a trustee it cannot 
set up as sole judge ‘of what is neces- 
sary Or unnecessary in respect of the 
rights of its cestui que trust. The man- 
dated territories are not colonies.’ 
In the death of Leonid Borisovich 
Krasin, the Soviet Trade Commis- 
A sioner at London, Moscow 
Krasin has lost its most influential 
Passes foreign emissary. The Sat- 
urday Review characterized him as one 
of Moscow’s few leaders ‘who viewed 
the outside world through glasses which 
were more or less normal. His hostility 
to capitalism was based on economic 
rather than sentimental grounds.’ The 
Conservative Outlook thought him 
‘the best of representatives of Soviet 
Russia that Moscow could have sent 
to London . . . a revolutionary with- 
out the impossible Bolshevist mental- 
ity’; and the Economic Review, after 
remarking that he was ‘neither a wild 
ruffian nor a mad fanatic,’ described 
himas ‘ too much of a business man to be 
trusted entirely by the Communists, 
and too much of a Communist to enjoy 
the confidence of business people.’ 
Although he was bitterly attacked by 
some of his comrades in Russia, and 
was never admitted to the innermost 
circle of the Government, he received 
the usual Moscow eulogies upon his 
death. In an official obituary Luna- 
charskii called him ‘our first Red 
trader’ and ‘a marshal of Lenin,’ and 
declared that his personal charm made 
his every public appearance ‘something 
like an artistic event.’ ° 
Since the recovery of the franc, and 
the prompt passage of the Budget 
through the Chamber, the 
Poincaré Ministry enjoys a 
prestige beyond that of any 
other cabinet since the war. 
local pollings have not favored the 
Communists and Socialists. Mean- 
while the ultra-Nationalists are dis- 
tredited by their own dissensions. 


France on 


Church polemics embitter their con- 
troversies, and it is plausibly alleged 
that they have received guidance and 
financial aid from Italy. The line of 
international tension in Europe seems 
to have shifted from Paris-Berlin to 
Paris-Rome. It may relax, however, 
after the coming interview between 
Mussolini, Briand, and Austen Cham- 
berlain. M. Bérenger’s resignation as 
Minister to Washington is interpreted 
as an omen unfavorable to an imme- 
diate debt settlement with ourselves. 
Germany is still afflicted with a 
plague of political conspirators — ugly 
survivals of the war and of 
a military caste that seems 
to have lost all, including 
Neighbere honor. Reichswehr officers 
have been detected solicit- 

ing funds for secret military organiza- 
tions, and court proceedings reveal the 
disgusting details of murder plots 
against public officials and Republican 
leaders conceived and executed by ex- 
officers. Such evils, although subsiding, 
still irritate the nerves and retard the 
convalescence of the nation. The sub- 
stitution of League control for Allied 
control over the occupied territories, 
and the progress of German disarma- 
ment, which is now promised for the 
end of January, will presumably de- 
prive the reactionaries of much of their 
ammunition. Prussia and the Reich 
are reported to be negotiating new con- 
cordats with Rome, in addition to the 
one already concluded by Bavaria, but 
the terms of these agreements are far 
from settled. Recent elections in 
Polish Silesia, the first held since the 
plebiscite, have resulted in a victory for 
the Germans, who have swept the polls 
in the industrial districts and registered 
a majority in the province as a whole. 
Mr. Korfanty, the local National Polish 
leader, characterized the result as a 
heavy blow to his country’s hopes. 
In Czechoslovakia, the Svehla Cabinet, 


Germany 
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which for the first time includes two 
German members, seems well en- 
trenched in office. It has a construc- 
tive programme which all the leading 
Parties endorse, though with varying 
enthusiasm; and while minor explo- 
sions centring around political per- 
sonalities still jar the machine of State 
occasionally, a fair degree of political 
peace is promised pending the Presi- 
dential elections next spring. Masaryk 
needs three fifths of the combined vote 
of both Houses of Parliament to be 
returned to office. At present he seems 
assured of the support of every Party 
except the Communists and the Ger- 
man and Czech Nationalists — the 
extremists at either end of the party 
line. Bene3, who remains Foreign 
Minister, is working with Austria to 
promote a Danubian Federation, which 
some describe as a revival of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire along demo- 
cratic lines. Naturally, an economic, 
not a political, union is contemplated. 
Two years ago we described the spec- 
tacular downfail of Castiglioni, one of 
Austria’s great inflation profiteers. 
Now an equally conspicuous disaster 
has befallen Siegemund Bosel, his rival 
in high finance. When the war broke 
out this young gentleman, then nine- 
teen years old, was a petty clerk in a 
Vienna hat shop. Exempted from 
military service for physical defects, 
he took to speculating upon the fall of 
the currency, buying and selling arti- 
cles over the telephone, often without 
ever having seen them. Gradually his 
transactions enlarged from a bag of 
flour or a case of canned goods to banks, 
factories, and great estates. As his 
millions multiplied, he spent them with 
a lavish hand, paying the debts of the 
University of Vienna, and at one time 
reclothing the city police force at his 
own expense. Eventually his relations 
with the authorities became so close 
that he was able to borrow many mil- 


lions of dollars from the Postal Savings 
Bank, which he is now unable to repay. 

Unsatisfied, like so many other 
Central Europeans, with the form of 
E . government under which 
—— they are now living, the 

ungory Hungarians are planning a 
number of novelties. For one thing, 
they are drawing up a plan to replace 
the old House of Magnates with a new 
Upper House drawn from various 
classes of society. The old House, in 
abeyance since 1918, was hereditary; 
the new one, save for a member of the 
Hapsburg-Lorraine family, will be rep- 
resentative, though in part chosen by 
a small body of noblemen. The object 
is to ensure representation from every 
phase of public life: bankers, priests, 
professors, business men, writers, 
scientists, artists, agriculturists, and 
even two rabbis, will be on hand. 
Count Albert Apponyi so far forgot 
himself as to suggest that the two 
hundred and forty members include 
two trade-union representatives. But 
Hungary still has some standards left, 
whatever may have happened to the 
rest of us, and that preposterously bold 
proposal was turned down. 

This, however, is not the only reform 
in view: the air is still ringing with 
rumors ofa royal merger with Rumania. 
The latest gossip is that Princess Ileana 
will have to forget her beau at West 
Point and solace herself with the Haps- 
burg Archduke Albrecht, who has al- 
ready been prominent in restoration 
plots. Carol will then be dropped for 
good, and Ileana will assume the Ru- 
manian succession, while Albrecht will 
be elected King of Hungary. This plan 
would be likely to appeal to Italy, 
whose chief aim in Eastern Europe at 
the moment is to break up the Little 
Entente and thus cut off Yugoslavia. 
Since the Little Entente is essentially 
a defensive alliance against Hungary, 
the combination of that country with 
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a member of the Entente would be a 
powerful stroke. France, on the other 
hand, has coddled the Little Entente 
along, and could hardly be expected 
to stand by idly in the event of a 
Hungarian-Rumanian combination. 

The Italian-Rumanian Treaty is 

another indication of the rivalry be- 

tween France and Italy 
Hard-Pressed for supremacy in the Bal- 
Rumania kans, with Rumania as 
usual playing the part of the pawn. 
Confronted with her dispute with Rus- 
sia over Bessarabia in the north, allied 
to Italy, whose Black Sea trade depends 
on Russia’s good-will, committed to 
Italy’s enemy, Yugoslavia, and 
France’s protégé, Czechoslovakia, the 
country of King Ferdinand and his 
bobbed-haired queen is _ indeed 
‘pressed between great Powers,’ as the 
Berliner Tageblatt says. Whether to 
turn toward Rome or Paris is a China- 
man’s choice, for the diplomatists of 
either capital might find it expedient to 
neglect Rumania and attend to more 
pressing business elsewhere. 

In the case of Italy this intrigue has 
already lifted its head in Albania, 
which has been in a state of compara- 
tively harmless uproar. The Frank- 
furter Zeitung speaks very scornfully of 
the amount of actual bloodshed in- 
volved in’ a conventional Albanian 
revolution. The uprising in 1924 in- 
volved the loss of exactly three lives, 
and during the recent fighting around 
Scutari, in which twelve hundred or 
two thousand soldiers participated, 
there are said to have been only eight- 
een fatalities. The important feature 
of the Albanian situation, however, is 
the new treaty between that country 
and Italy, whose dubious terms are 
variously reported by Rome and by 
Belgrade, and threaten to produce 
something more than a diplomatic 
conflict between those two capitals. 
4s matters stand at present, Italy is 


backing the existing Government in 
Albania, and the suppression of the 
recent insurrection there probably 
spells a setback to Yugoslav influence 
among her distraught and tumultuous 
neighbors. 
Now that the situation in Italy has 
clarified after the excitement following 
the last attempt to kill 
Mussolini, the press is 
taking stock of what has 
happened to the Fascist Party. We 
have previously alluded to the struggle 
within its ranks between violent ex- 
tremists led by Farinacci and the 
moderate wing of which Federzoni is 
the head. If current conjecture is 
true, the recent outburst of passion 
resulted in the definite relegation of 
Federzoni and his moderates to a back 
seat in Party counsels and the complete 
ascendency of Farinacci and his strong- 
arm extremists. Mussolini is no longer 
able to balance one against the other, 
whatever his real preference may be. 
Farinacci’s followers organized the 
November street demonstrations 
against Federzoni, and were respon- 
sible for numerous acts of violence all 
over the country, of which the full 
details will never be known, although 
enough has leaked through the censor- 
ship to suggest many harrowing epi- 
sodes behind the scenes. French papers 
report that Mussolini is courting Ger- 
many’s good-will. He has expressed 
kindly feelings toward that country — 
as indeed he has toward France herself 
— in interviews given to representa- 
tives of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
and Le Matin, respectively, and it has 
even been rumored that Herr Strese- 
mann may be present at the confer- 
ence of the British, French, and 
Italian Foreign Ministers which is an- 
nounced to occur shortly under the 
arbors of Lago Maggiore. Il Impero, 
which speaks with Fascist authority, 
deplores the ‘ petty squabbles instigated 
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by the usual third parties’ which have 
perturbed relations between Rome and 
Berlin, and predicts that a recementing 
of Italo-German friendship will give 
Europe a new lease of life. The London 
Outlook opines that Italy will withdraw 
her opposition to an Austro-German 
union, and that she and Germany will 
strike up a partnership inside the 
League in order to push their claims for 
colonial mandates. 

Primo de Rivera remains in a con- 
ciliatory mood. He has tried to per- 
suade the artillery officers who resigned 
at the time of the late military strike 
to resume their commissions, and many 
of them are said to have done so. 
Preparations for the new National 
Assembly are under way. General 
Macia’s attempt to start an insurrec- 
tion has brought the Catalonian ques- 
tion to the fore. Professor Masso 
Llorens, a Catalonian political refugee, 
thus describes in L’Europe Nouvelle 
the sentiment of his fellow nationals: 
‘An aristocracy without honor, dignity, 
or culture ... which favors Spain 
in return for royal favors; a nationalist 
intelligentsia demanding separatism; a 
middle class unanimously in favor of 
complete autonomy; a working class 
formerly Socialist and internationalist, 
and therefore lukewarm toward purely 
political movements, which the tyr- 
anny of the Directory has driven into 
the arms of the insurgents; and a group 
of manufacturers who cling to Madrid 
because they want a protective tariff 
and the Spanish market.’ 

Germany’s rapid return to her old 
place in the European concert is in- 
Best ent cidentally signalized by 
India nomination of a German 

judge to the Egyptian 
Mixed Tribunals. In India the elec- 
tions, contrary to early reports, have 
resulted in heavy gains for the Swara- 
jists. The opposition Parties were 
handicapped by their failure to unite 


on acommon platform. Madras, which 
has hitherto favored codperation with 
the British in the Councils, has given 
a majority to the Swarajists, who 
will also be the largest Party in the 
Central Provinces, and are sure to 
sweep the Bengal. 

China promises to be the scene of the 
big fight next summer between the 
Chinese Cantonese and the Chris- 
P. tics HOD General’s forces, and 

TOgnOsHes the combined armies of 
Chang Tso-lin and the other militarists, 
presumably with the Western Powers 
behind them. The contest is not as 
uneven as it might seem, for the mili- 
tarists will probably fight with half- 
hearted soldiers who sympathize with 
their opponents. The Mukden Tuchun 
does not have the united support of 
Japan, although, to quote the Japan 
Weekly Chronicle, Tokyo is much more 
likely to continue to favor the North 
than to give countenance to the Canton 
Government. ‘Intensely as she dis- 
likes Marshal Chang Tso-lin, who 
staves off Japanese penetration so 
skillfully, he is infinitely preferable in 
the Japanese eyes to a Southern gov- 
erning clique who would be coquetting 
with Russia all the time and showing 
hostility to any symptoms of imperial- 
ism on the Japanese part.’ Neverthe 
less, Japanese exporters are terrified 
lest the National Government gain a 
definite ascendency and exclude Ja- 
pan’s goods from China in retaliation 
for the favor Tokyo is showing its op- 
ponents. That same fear may strike 
into the hearts of the British a little 
later. The China Weekly Review, an 
organ of American sentiment, scouts 
the idea that Canton is Red, and pokes 
fun at Putnam Weale and General 
Frank A. Sutton, two British propa- 
gandists in the pay of Chang Tso-lin, 
for trying to represent the Southem 
movement as hopelessly Bolshevist. 
‘There are, of course, the Soviet affilia- 
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tions of the Kuomintang and their allies, 
the Kuominchun. Both of these Par- 
ties have received financial support 
from Russia and employ Russian Red 
advisers, but it is always questionable 
what the Chinese give the foreigners in 
exchange for this sort of assistance. 
The Russians in their struggles to 
“come back” in Asia following their 
eclipse as a result of the World War have 
looked over the Chinese landscape and 
picked on the Kuomintang and Kuo- 
minchun as friendly comrades. The 
Japanese have done exactly the same 
thing with Chang Tso-lin, and the 
British have done likewise with Wu 
Pei-fu and Sun Chuan-fang, and, to be 
entirely fair, certain American religious 
interests have allied, or at least once 
did ally, themselves with the “Chris- 
tian” General, Feng Yu-hsiang. How- 
ever, this alliance has cooled consider- 
ably since Feng went to Moscow.’ 

It now turns out, if we are to believe 
a Peking Leader correspondent from 
Canton, that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, whom 


the Chinese regard as their George 
Washington, realized before his death 
that he had erred in accepting Bolshe- 


vist Russia’s aid. ‘He had asked for 
men, for advisers, for experts in various 
lines. He asked America and England 
first. On every hand but one he met 
with refusal. Only Russia responded.’ 
Discovering too late that the advisers 
he received from Moscow were not in- 
terested in China’s welfare, but in world 
revolution, he turned again to America, 
and in the spring of 1923 had a secret 
interview with our Minister, Dr. Jacob 
Gould Sherman, in which he requested 
the latter ‘to have Washington sound 
out England, France, Italy, Germany, 
and the lesser Powers, to see if they 
would consent to take upon themselves 
a joint intervention for a period of 
years.’ If they consented, Sun Yat-sen 
proposed to issue a proclamation in- 
viting them in. His scheme, which 


included joint military occupation by 
the Powers of all the provincial capi- 
tals, proposed that a corps of expert 
American and European organizers 
and engineers should spend five years in 
putting New China’s Government on 
its feet, modernizing the departments 
and setting up efficient provincial 
administrations. Washington is said to 
have entered sympathetically into the 
scheme, but ‘no agreement could be 
reached, largely because of the bitter 
and then fairly recent experience which 
some of the Powers had had at joint 
intervention in Siberia.’ 

We print elsewhere an exhaustive 
discussion of the Church conflict in 
Latin Mexico, and the other side 
yp orse of the argument raised by 
Peat our quasi-official protest 
against Mexico’s alleged intervention 
in Nicaragua and by the State Depart- 
ment’s recognition of Adolfo Diaz as 
the President of the latter country. 
We have a bad press abroad in our 
relations with our sister republic. The 
Nation and Atheneum believes that 
Mr. Kellogg ‘yielded to the steady 
pressure of the oil and mining interests’ 
in his last note to Mexico, but believes 
that our ‘ultracautious President will 
continue to make use of every available 
means to escape from the danger of 
aggressive action, with the support of 
the vast majority of the American 
people.” The Outlook refuses to be 
diverted from the scent, however, by a 
mere red herring like the Mexican land 
and oil laws. ‘Actually the real trouble 
is the American imperial impulse, 
which is reaching out further and 
further into the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America.’ It believes the average 
American citizen, who, ‘in spite of a 
certain personal aggressiveness, is, 
generally speaking, rather pacific in 
temperament,’ will take a deal of 
persuasion before he will fight Mexico. 
‘The propaganda of the intervention- 
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ists, however, is continuous and in- 
sistent, and has behind it powerful 
interests. The bogy of Mexican Bol- 
shevism has been one of the cleverest 
moves in the efforts to compel the 
Government to take a “strong line” 
with Mexico. Nowhere in the world 
are people so frightened of Bolshevism 
as in the United States. . . . It seems 
only a question of time when real 
trouble will break out.’ An amend- 
ment to the Mexican Constitution has 
been authorized by Congress, and will 
in all likelihood be ratified by the 
requisite two thirds of the states, per- 
mitting the reélection of a president 
for a second — though not for a second 
consecutive — term. This clears the 
way for the return of General Obregén 
to power upon the expiration of 
President Calles’s term—-and for 
Calles to resume the office later. 

It is too early to report the South 
American reaction to the proposal 
that Chile cede Tacna-Arica to Bolivia. 


The latter republic has lost more than 
half of its original territories since it set 


Iraty’s ConcEPpTION OF HEAVEN 
— Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


up housekeeping for itself in 1825. 
Within its reduced boundaries, how- 
ever, it has made rapid progress during 
the last twenty years, multiplying its 
revenues more than sixfold, its exports 
nearly sevenfold, and quadrupling its 
mineral output. Within the same 
period it has nearly quadrupled its 
railway mileage and has doubled its 
school registration. Chile has had a 
cabinet overturn, caused apparently 
by the perennial struggle between 
Parliament and the army. We infer 
from the outcome of the latest flare-up 
that the sword has proved mightier 
than the tongue. Brazil’s industrial 
crisis, which is attributed to the de- 
flationary policy of the Bank of Brazil, 
was aggravated by the fact that the 
Government suppressed for a time all 
news from the southern uprising; and 
the milreis fell to the lowest point 
since the improvement which began in 
August 1925. Subsequent reports that 
the insurrection had been suppressed 
without difficulty by the State author- 
ities have restored business confidence. 


Batpwin. ‘It certainly shows which way 
the wind’s blowing.’ 
Worker. ‘Wind! My boy, that’s going to 
be a blooming hurricane before long.’ 
— Daily Herald, London 





AN ENGLISH SURGEON IN AMERICA’ 


A PRIVATE LETTER 


(Tue following account of a profes- 
sional visit to some of the leading med- 
ical centres of America was written by a 
distinguished English surgeon to a 
scientific friend in Tokyo. It was writ- 
ten as a private letter without thought 
of publication, and is to be read as 
such. Nevertheless the description 
which the writer gives is so vivid and 
to the point that it will interest many 
readers. | 


I HAD a wonderful three weeks at the 
Rockefeller Institute in New York. 
The surgery in general in that city did 
not particularly impress me. The one 
outstanding experience was a wonderful 
blood transfusion done by Unger. I 
find that New York surgeons have no 
great reputation in America. But it 
was all so different at the Rockefeller. 
I lunched with Alexis Carrel and spent 
a morning with him. He has now given 
up blood-vessel surgery, for the time, 
and spends all his time with tissue cul- 
ture. He showed me his famous piece of 
fibroblastic tissue that has been grow- 
ing for fourteen years. It says a lot for 
the organization of his department that 
the medium has been changed every 
twenty-four hours for that period and 
never once been forgotten. How dif- 
ferent it would have been in Egypt, 
where occasionally autoclaves and ster- 
ilizers and incubators go out and burn 
up, at will, and where every culture dies 
on a Friday! Carrel measures the 
growth of his tissues by the shadow 

1 From the Japan Advertiser (Tokyo American 
daily), November 9 


thrown by a beam of light upon a 
measured scale. 

Carrel’s operative theatre is all 
black; so are the gowns of his assistants 
and himself. In fact, all is black, with 
the exception of his operation area. He 
can get his fine needles made only in 
England. It takes a month of effort 
before his theatre sister can thread these 
needles; the filament of silk is pushed 
through the eye of the needle obliquely 
along the shank. The operating theatre 
for animals is as perfectly equipped as 
any I’ve seen for human beings. 

The animal house is the cleanest I’ve 
ever seen in any research institute. 
The dogs are bathed daily. There is no 
difficulty with distemper, or, appar- 
ently, with pneumonia or tubercle in 
the higher apes. I could have lunched 
off the floor. 

The simple equality of all at luncheon 
impressed me very much. The most 
junior laboratory assistant sits along- 
side the most senior and distinguished 
chief. I saw Noguchi and Rouse wan- 
dering in the luncheon room, unable to 
get a seat. All have the same food, 
which was bad, and badly cooked. But 
there was no fault to find with the 
mental food. I almost used the much 
abused word ‘democratic’ when I saw 
the absolute equality of all. 

I liked Carrel, a simple soul with 
much character. In the summers he 
returns to his family, who live on a 
small island off the coast of Brittany, 
and there he fishes, farms, and does the 
quiet thinking impossible amid the 
noise of New York. 

9 
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I spent an afternoon with Noguchi. 
He is a tiger for work, and, in one way, 
impressed me more than any of them. 
He showed me the spirillum of yellow 
fever alive in culture and the similar 
spirillum in the sap of the plant milk- 
weed. He may be coming to Egypt this 
winter to study trachoma, leishmania- 
sis, and kala azar. He has his research 
workers all over the world. He deter- 
mines the cause of obscure South Amer- 
ican diseases in his laboratory in New 
York. Blood and other specimens are 
sent to him by collectors, and he does 
his work in the quiet atmosphere of his 
laboratory. 

I had very long talks with J. B. 
Murphy, who upset Gye’s work the 
other day, and with Rouse, who showed 
me the famous Plymouth Rock fowls. 
Such awfully nice and simple native 
Americans. They give much credit to 
clinicians, and say that in our hands lies 
the future of cancer research very 
largely; and they instance the clinical 
observation that cancer never develops 
in lead workers. They are convinced 
cancer is parasitic or microbic. They 
are so generous to Gye and Barnard. 

Simon Flexner was delightful to me. 
I found a great rapprochement between 
American and British research workers 
and the people in general. No longer 
are the Americans going to Vienna or 
Berlin or the Pasteur Institute for post- 
graduate instructions. They largely go 
to Great Britain instead, and Rouse, in 
particular, and others are planning to 
spend their sabbatical years in London 
and Cambridge. The Rockefeller allows 
one sabbatical year in seven, and fre- 
quent long holidays abroad. 

While in New York I had a day with 
Van Buren, a surgeon at the Presby- 
terian Hospital who has the public 
spirit to act as Dean of the Medical 
Faculty at Columbia University. We 
discussed curricula at length. The out- 
standing difference between our idea of 


medical education and theirs is that a 
student at Columbia — and this is the 
model of ail American schools — has 
only three months’ medical and three 
months’ surgical dressing in the wards. 
For six months each student attends 
special departments — Eye, Ear, Nose, 
Throat, and Skin. There is a feeling, 
not only at Columbia, but also at 
the University of California, that 
this is a mistake, and that the general 
grounding in the principles of clinical 
medicine and surgery are sacrificed to 
the special departments. There is a 
contraction also in the time spent on 
anatomy and physiology. The examin- 
ers of the Federal Medical Boards who 
examine English graduates wishing to 
practise in America are much impressed 
with the groundwork of knowledge in 
the essentials of medicine. Unfortu- 
nately, the individual professors in the 
American schools of medicine have 
little voice in the medical curriculum — 
this being laid down by the American 
Medical Association. 

It appears to me —and this is in 
keeping with what I learned in Ger- 
many two years ago when I went to 
Munich and Berlin — that the spirit of 
research and the initiative in chemical 
and scientific progress have left Ger- 
many, where they so largely lived, and 
have come to America — and come to 
stay. I look upon this as the greatest 
loss that Germany has sustained by the 
war; once this is lost it may be regained 
only with difficulty. They told me at 
Bier’s clinic in Berlin that German re- 
search workers spent their efforts in 
mournfully contemplating the evil 
plight of Germany and their misery 
and in drowning their sorrows in dilute 
beer for so long after the war that when 
they woke to the realities of life they 
found they had lost the initiative. 

In America they believe the future is 
with us and with them. They hold that 
the twentieth century is largely to be 
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theirs, as the nineteenth belonged to us. 
And I feel there is no doubt about it. 

Three other matters impressed me 
very greatly in America — the curse of 
motor cars and telephones, the number 
of American business men of fifty who 
die suddenly on the golf links from 
heart failure, and the extreme beauty of 
the modern skyscrapers and concrete 
road bridges. The tall buildings now 
simulate Italian campaniles or Gothic 
cathedral towers. If these beautiful 
thirty-story buildings were in Florence 
or in Rome the whole world would 
come to see them. The delicate, grace- 
ful, spidery concrete bridges for the 
motor trunk roads are beautiful in the 
extreme. 

I spent a most interesting and in- 
structive week in Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, at the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation meeting. Six hundred doctors 
were there, and there were some really 
good things to hear, and some utter 
rubbish. They are doing good work in 
Toronto and Montreal to-day, and they 
are founding a Research Institute in 
Canada on the model of the Rocke- 
feller. I renewed all my ancient friend- 
ships, and found the most remarkable 
work on the thyroid had been done by a 
man I knew, ill-educated and old, and 
in my day more of a retired farmer 
than a doctor. 

But he was an observing farmer, and 
he found a mountain valley, called the 
Pemberton Meadows, in which all the 
white farmers develop goitre, and also 
all the animals. The pigs lose their hair 
when they develop goitre, and the 
young calves are born with enormous 
goitres. But the natives, the Siwash 
Indians, who live entirely off salmon 
and seaweed, never develop it! All hu- 
man and animal inhabitants lose their 
goitres when iodine is added to their 
food. The iodine content of these 
show-water glacial streams is not the 
sole cause; for some valleys with no 


iodine in the water are free from goitre, 
and others where the iodine content is 
high are infested with thyroid enlarge- 
ments. All observers agree that thy- 
roid adenomata treated with iodine be- 
come toxic, and that there are more 
operations for toxic goitre than ever 
before. So the iodine treatment has to 
be carried out with great care in many 
pastoral communities. The results are 
so contradictory to what I found, in 
many essentials. The North American 
Indians, both the horse Indians of the 
plains and the wood Indians of the 
eastern forests, as well as the Mongolian 
Siwash Indians of the Pacific Coast, 
suffer terribly from trachoma; but they 
never develop goitre. The Indians, 
however, who are educated in modern 
colleges and fed on white American 
food do so in direct relation with the 
development of thyroid enlargement 
and disturbance of function among 
the white Americans in their com- 
munities. 

I was impressed by the neurology at 
the University of California. I was 
present at a consultation of two of the 
leading neurologists on an obscure cer- 
ebral case, a doubtful cerebral tumor. 
The examination, including the intro- 
duction of air into the lateral ventricles 
and X-rays, was quite up to the Na- 
tional Hospital standard at Queen’s 
Square, London. 

The school-children of America are 
now all tested for susceptibility to 
diphtheria (the Schick test) and to 
scarlet fever (the Dick test), and if not 
naturally immune are inoculated. These 
two diseases are now, we hope, abol- 
ished for the young generation. And 
at last, in a salt-free diet, they have 
discovered a corrective for the toxe- 
mias of pregnancy. 

I am going to see the Mayos in 
Rochester, Minnesota, and I may stay 
there some weeks. This is the great 
surgical departmental store of North 
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America. They are of course represent- 
ative of the very best of all in the 
country; but I find some fault with 
their publicity agents. Never does a 
medical meeting take place, I hear, but 
a representative of the Mayo Institute 
— not one of the famous brothers, or 
even Balfour or Judd — reads a paper 


of the most elementary and childlike 
nature. It is an advertising dodge; but 
quite a legitimate one. It speaks vol- 
umes for the lack of elementary medical 
education in the past in America that 
what I was taught as a junior medical 
student can be rehashed and delivered 
before a serious medical society. 


AN ETHNOLOGICAL POTPOURRI 


I. THE WEST INDIAN PEPPER-POT! 


BY ARNOLD HOLLRIEGEL 


Durine one of my fairyland days in 
the Antilles, I ate from a West Indian 
pepper-pot. It was at the home of 
Mr. G——, whose ancestors resided on 
the island where he still lives when the 
buccaneers and filibusters roved the 
neighboring seas. ‘But we ’ve only got 
pepper-pot,’ his wife said apologeti- 
cally when she invited me to dinner. 
‘If you could only wait until the next 
steamer from New York we could give 
you a good roast.’ 

I said: ‘Pepper-pot’s perfectly all 
right for me.’ 

Naturally, however, there was not 
only pepper-pot on the mahogany 
table with its old family silver, but also 
lobster, fish, pheasant, wood pigeons, 
and palm-heart salad and fruits — on 
the whole, enough good things to 
satisfy the Grand Mogul. I discovered 
that pepper-pot was a sort of glorified 
goulash, half chicken and half pork, 
and all Spanish pepper. It was ex- 
traordinarily good, and I asked for 
the recipe. 

1From Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), 
November 14 


“You take,’ said Mrs. G——, ‘a big 
earthen pot such as the natives make, 
and put in hashed pork already well 
roasted. Then you add a chicken cut 
up, a big onion, a dozen heads of 
shallot, and several dried chili peppers 
— you know what our peppers are like. 
You add a sauce made of two teaspoon- 
fuls of cane sugar, a spoonful and a 
half of salt, a teaspoonful of cayenne 
pepper, and ten tablespoonfuls of “cas- 
sareep’”’—the juice of the bitter 
casaba. Then you let it simmer over 
a low fire and — ’ 

‘How long do you cook it?’ I asked, 
with my memorandum book in my 
hands. 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. G——, ‘forever, day 
and night! Our pepper-pot, from 
which you have just been eating, has 
been cooking constantly for ninety- 
seven years. Naturally you have to put 
in new materials, but there is always 
something left in the pot, and that’s 
what makes it good.’ 

I supposed the good lady was joking 
— ‘stringing the stranger,’ as they say. 
But later when we were sitting on the 
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cool verandah, dreamily gazing across 
the green lawn into a bank of flowering 
trees, Mr. G—— showed me as a 
curiosity an old, account book, dated 
1760, containing the names, the pur- 
chase price, and the place of origin, of 
the 245 Negro slaves on the planta- 
tion. At the same time he showed me a 
housekeeping book belonging to his 
great-great-grandmother, containing 
this memorandum dated 1829: ‘Started 
a new pepper-pot in place of the one 
that was broken.” When Goethe was 
alive! That was the pot out of which I 
had just been eating — a dish that had 
been simmering on the hearth for four 
generations! 


I cannot get away from the feeling 
that this fantastic island empire in 
which I am now sojourning is a kind of 
pepper-pot — hot, fragrant with exotic 
spices, a potpourri of unfamiliar in- 
gredients with the flavor of centuries. 
I wish I could say what is simmering in 


this hot pepper-pot; but actually I can 
identify only a small part of the con- 
tents of this great goulash of the An- 
tilles. 

On the Barbados there are Negroes, 


whites, and ‘Red Feet.’ The ‘Red 
Feet’ are white people who live like 
Negroes, descendants of the indentured 
servants who were shipped out to the 
Indies after Cromwell’s Irish campaign 
and after Monmouth’s rebellion in 
England, in the seventeenth century. 
I have also,seen on the Barbados the 
grave of Ferdinando Paleologus, who 
was a descendant of the last emperor 
of Byzantium, a churchwarden at St. 
John’s, and the ancestor of unnum- 
bered Barbados mulattoes. On the 
island of Montserrat the blackest of 
black men bear the name O’Donovan, 
and speak with a perceptible brogue 
inherited from Irish political convicts 
transported here centuries ago. Again, 
upon the island of Saba, which is an 


isolated volcanic cone not far from 
Porto Rico, the inhabitants are ex- 
clusively whites — freckled, blonde, 
and blue-eyed. They live in the crater 
of the volcano, and see the ocean only 
when they climb up the rim. Neverthe- 
less, they are the most famous boat- 
builders of the Antilles. They are ruled 
by a Netherlands Governor, but they 
speak only English, and are the de- 
scendants of the old buccaneers. Al- 
though Trinidad, Dominica, and St. 
Lucia are English colonies, the people 
there speak French. The tiny island 
of St. Martin belongs half to the Neth- 
erlands and half to France, and its 
Negroes speak both languages. At 
Curagao, which also belongs to Holland, 
they talk papiamento, a true pepper- 
pot of tongues — Spanish-Dutch-Eng- 
lish-French-Carib-Congo. I have heard 
even Europeans converse in that lan- 
guage. The principal street on the is- 
land of St. Thomas, which has belonged 
to the United States since 1917, is still 
called Kronprindsgade, for the archi- 
pelago was Danish for over a century. 

Some Carib Indians survive in 
Dominica, and traces of another Indian 
tribe, the gentle Arawaks, whose 
women were reputed the handsomest in 
the world, can still be detected in the 
interior of Porto Rico. There are 
Hindus in Trinidad and Martinique, 
Syrian traders on most of the islands, 
and Chinese everywhere. But these are 
merely flavorings in the West Indian 
pepper-pot — the substance of the dish 
is everywhere Negroes, Negroes, Ne- 
groes. 

Among the massive ruins of the old 
fort on Brimstone Hill, in the English 
island of St. Christopher, I have seen 
apes playing who had come out of the 
neighboring jungle. Now apes are not 
supposed to exist in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and I asked a white colonist 
how they happened to be on St. Chris- 
topher. The man replied: ‘The devil 
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take them! They eat all our bananas. 
Do you know what kind of apes those 
are? They are European apes, sir. 
Back in the days when an English 
garrison was stationed on Brimstone 
Hill, where you see those ruined bar- 
racks, the soldiers brought tame apes 
with them from Gibraltar. You know, 
there are a lot of them on the Rock. 
These are their descendants. Curious, 
is n’t it?’ 

‘Your story is no stranger,’ I 
thought to myself, ‘than the stories 
of the Negroes whom your ancestors 
brought here from Africa — whole 
tribes, whole nations.’ Often, in walk- 
ing through the stench-laden Negro 
alleys of a West Indian town, I have 
tried to puzzle out whence the fore- 
fathers of the people around me came. 
Their descent would be as difficult to 
trace as that of a street cur from a 
fleeting suggestion of terrier or dachs- 
hund. Yet now and then you see 
unmistakable features of nearly every 
racial type in Africa, from the diminu- 
tive bushman to the gigantic Nubian. 
Occasionally, though rarely, I have 
caught sight of a brown, finely chiseled 
head betraying Arabian blood. But 
these are exceptions: most of the 
Antillian blacks are hopeless mongrels, 
crossed, moreover, with all the nations 
of Europe — with Indians and Hindus, 
with Syrians and Chinese, with Palzo- 
log princes and Spanish hidalgos, with 
Danish vikings and English buc- 
caneers. All this has been simmering in 
the big West Indian pepper-pot for 
three centuries, and I am curious to 
know what the dish will be like when it 
is done. 

For years and years European na- 
tions scrambled and wrangled over 
the sweets of the West Indies — sugar, 
chocolate, vanilla, and bananas — like 
greedy children. The seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, and even the nineteenth 
century, was filled with West Indian 


wars, with naval battles fought for 
chocolate and sugar prizes. It was for 
sugar that the Indian aborigines were 
murdered. It was for sugar that slave 
ships abducted half Africa to the sunny 
Caribbean. Now that the big spree is 
ended, and West Indian sugar is a drug 
on the market, four white nations 
remain in the possession of this island 
empire — to say nothing of a mulatto 
and Negro republic. 

The rich archipelago from which no 
small share of the wealth of England 
and Spain have come forms to-day a 
curious realm without much economic 
importance for anybody. The last 
remnants of France’s colonial empire in 
the West Indies — the Martinique of 
Empress Josephine, and wild Guade- 
loupe — lie desolate, ravaged alike by 
volcanoes and by party factions. Just 
now they are suffering from the col- 
lapse of the franc, political intrigue, 
and general demoralization. The 
British West Indies are a chaos of 
diminutive colonies, fairly well ad- 
ministered, but never united into a 
rational whole. I am speaking now 
of the Lesser Antilles, which are the 
only English islands I have visited. 
No one who has not been here can 
form any adequate conception of 
their confused political and economic 
status. Almost every tiny islet is a 
separate entity, paying for the up- 
keep of its own all-powerful gov- 
ernor. Since they produce the same 
commodities, there is practically no 
interisland trade, and consequently 
little intercourse among them. From 
almost any of these islands you can see 
two others; but if you want to visit 
them, you must either trust yourself to 
the uncertainties of a hired sloop or 
take a steamer via New York. Two of 
the groups, the Leeward Islands and 
the Windward Islands, form each a 
loose federation, but that simply means 
an expensive governor-general and & 
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superfluous bureaucracy. For some 
reason the big Federation of the 
British West Indies so much talked 
about still hangs fire. Differences in 
culture and civilization among these 
islands are equally striking. Barbados 
is a charming little England, the most 
densely populated place in the world, 
scrubbed clean, perfectly policed, disin- 
fected, and ultracivilized. Dominica, 
on the other hand, is a virtual wilder- 
ness. On Barbuda, which used to be a 
great place for breeding Negroes in the 
slave days, gigantic blacks still live in 
round reed kraals, as they do in the 
Congo. Several colonies have their 
own currency in pounds and shillings, 
but they all keep their accounts in 
dollars and cents. Add to this the 
hodgepodge of confessions — Catholics, 
at least twenty Protestant sects, Hin- 
dus, and Mohammedans; while a part 
of the Negroes still at the bottom of 
their hearts believe only in the obi man 
and the devil worship of the big serpent. 
I have also met Mormons and Seventh- 
day Adventists among them. 

The former Danish archipelago, now 
owned by the United States and re- 
christened the Virgin Islands, is no 
better off. Washington has imposed its 
ruinous tariff upon its tiny possessions, 
which were formerly supported almost 
entirely by trade with the neighboring 
islands, and beyond that does not 
trouble itself about them. 

Until now the white man has ruled 
over these dream islands. But what has 
he made of them? The truth is that 
little by little they are becoming the 
home of a new, European-veneered 
Negro race. More civilized blacks live 
in the United States, but there they 
form a minority. In the Antilles they 
are the people, and the nation of to- 
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morrow. To be sure, they have only 
one sentiment in common — their 
hatred of the whites. In Martinique 
the Negroes spit in front of the monu- 
ment of their famous countrywoman, 
the Empress Josephine — she was a 
planter’s daughter and an advocate of 
slavery. If a white man reproves a 
Negro, the latter’s stock answer is, ‘I 
am no slave.’ Each island has its 
white club, which Alexandre Dumas or 
Pushkin would not be permitted to 
enter, because they had a trace of 
Negro blood in their veins. But there 
are also black clubs, in which distin- 
guished gentlemen, not very dark, but 
with curly hair, play billiards, and in 
which the declassed white man would 
not dare to venture. One meets here 
and there black doctors, lawyers, 
journalists, and political leaders. It 
will not be long before these educated 
Negroes will refuse to be discriminated 
against in their own country. The 
average black man may still squat 
clownishly on the ground with a yellow 
mango in his big-lipped mouth; but he, 
too, will change. Europe is already 
dancing to the Negro’s tom-tom. Jazz 
is only an echo from his mystic jungle 
drum. We are all becoming a little 
niggered. We have made a beginning. 

So we dragged half of Africa, willy- 
nilly, to the West Indies, thrust her 
children into the great pepper-pot, 
civilized them, and mixed the ingre- 
dients thoroughly. Let the pepper-pot 
simmer a century or two more, and 
then see how its dark contents will 
taste to you. Possibly we whites are 
training and educating here the leaders 
of some future huge migration of the 
blacks, the teachers and the generals of 
Africa, the avengers of the tortured 
victims of the slave ships. 
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II. CHINESE IN THE CARIBBEAN? 


BY W. M. COUSINS 


CHINESE immigrants thrive every- 
where; they can withstand the hard- 
ships of field labor and also the germs 
that plague the dwellers in a city slum. 
Their natural field of race expansion, 
however, seems to lie within the tropics. 
Here they find fertile countries, such as 
the archipelagos of the Pacific, held by 
dark races who are natural agricul- 
turists, unfitted for life in the town. 
Such a country lacks an upper class. 
This want is first supplied by the whites, 
who develop the lands and control 
them; while, between the governors 
and governed, slips in the yellow race, 
pressing on both strata of society. 

The islands of the Caribbean are so 
well fitted for Chinese immigrants that 
it is strange to find that their settle- 
ments have been small. In some islands 
they number a few hundreds; in Trini- 
dad a few thousands. Nowhere do 
they form more than two per cent 
of the people, and throughout the 
greater part of these countries the 
yellow element is a fraction of one per 
cent. 

In other islands— for example in 
Mauritius — the increase of the Chi- 
nese has been phenomenal. On the west 
coast of America, in California, Chile, 
Peru, they flourished and multiplied 
until checked by drastic exclusion 
Acts. Every great seaport from San 
Francisco to Singapore, from Cape 
Town to London, has its Chinese in- 
habitants; and the white dominions 
believe their lands to be menaced by 
millions of would-be settlers from 
Eastern Asia. These crowding myriads 
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have not yet, however, taken the 
easier path into the West Indies. 

The Caribbean Islands are a black 
man’s world. The white man owns the 
land; the blacks inhabit it. Englishmen 
and Americans form the greater part of 
the professional class, control the great 
trading companies, and hold the chief 
offices in Church and State. Not many 
Europeans are found in the lower 
middle class, few work as mechanics or 
small tradesmen; for these countries 
cannot afford to use many of these 
highly paid men, and they, in their 
turn, cannot resist intermarriage with 
the half-breeds. Thus society forbids 
the formation of a white middle class. 
In no case do the whites come into con- 
flict with the Chinese, of whose pres- 
ence they are scarcely aware. 

The Negro is a born agriculturist, 
and thrives best as a small-holder. He 
is best off in Jamaica, where an acre of 
land may be easily obtained, on which 
he may build a house and grow his 
food. He is contented even in Barba- 
dos, where land is too valuable to be 
sold piecemeal, and where he must 
work on a sugar estate for wages and 
buy his food at the shop. In the towns 
he is less prosperous; for he works very 
badly as a mechanic, and, in the West 
Indies, rarely succeeds in working his 
way up in the world. He has a genius 
for making slums; all West Indian 
cities, close behind their broad main 
streets, hide a drab quarter where, 
tucked away in crazy yards and hovels, 
lives a rabble with no visible means of 
subsistence. These are blacks who have 
drifted to the towns and have sunk in 
the social scale — how low, no white 
man can estimate. 

With these people the Asiatic does 
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not compete. No doubt China could 
furnish a class equally poverty-stricken, 
who could outlive these slum-dwellers 
on their own terms; but these people 
have not funds for the journey. It 
remains for the Chinese peasant to 
seek importation as an indentured 
laborer, bound to work for five years in 
return for his passage; and this experi- 
ment was tried in Trinidad and Guiana, 
but proved a troublesome matter. 
Sometimes the planter would receive a 
consignment of peasants, sometimes of 
criminals; and the natives were uneasy, 
and resentful of the newcomers. In 
each colony about five thousand of 
these coolies remained to settle, but, in 
such half-occupied places, there was 
land enough for all. 

When the importation of coolies 
from India was prohibited, in some 
islands a few capitalists pleaded for 
Chinese indentured labor in their place; 
but the suggestion was frowned down 
by the Government and by public 
opinion. The incoming Chinese are, 
therefore, those who can afford to 
make the journey without Govern- 
ment assistance. Here, as elsewhere, 
the yellow man arrives first as a trader 
— that is, as an immigrant of a slightly 
better class, who does not care to try 
field labor in competition with the 
blacks. Not all of these traders are 
rich, for, with a strong sense of national 
solidarity, a wealthy Chinese will im- 
port three or four of his countrymen, 
lending them money enough to satisfy 
immigration laws of a too stringent 
Government. Once arrived, they turn, 
one and all, to trade as a means of 
livelihood. Not many of them own 
large shops. A big business implies a 
knowledge of European markets, which 
they do not possess. A few have shops 
in the best streets, where they sell 
Chinese goods only, but most of them 
are humble dealers in provisions. 

Now between the whites and the 


peasants stand the half-breeds, the 
quadroons and mulattoes, with men of 
darker skin, who form a natural middle 
class. They work in the towns as 
artisans of all descriptions, and are 
generally much more successful than 
the Negroes; they are mechanics, 
motor men, clerks, supervisors, skilled 
employees of all kinds. Their great 
objective is to rise into the position held 
by the whites, and, in fact, the best of 
them often, by dint of money or brains, 
succeed in entering learned professions. 
In the country districts they own a 
good deal of land, and live in a manner 
very much above the peasantry. The 
mulatto farmer, though poor, is gener- 
ally an employer of labor. In some 
islands many of the larger estates have 
passed into the hands of ‘colored’ or 
quadroon owners, who then live, as far 
as possible, like their neighbors, the 
white landlords. Their easiest and 
most usual method of rising in the 
world is, however, by trade, and it is 
here that they come into conflict with 
the Chinese. 

In every West Indian village stands 
a small shop, generally one only, and it 
seems incredibly small to deal with the 
trade of such a fertile district. The 
shop is shaped like a large box, its 
front open to the road, with a counter 
running across, a few shelves, and a 
small storeroom at the back. Above 
these are the tiny rooms that serve as 
dwelling for the owner; and at the back 
is a ‘yard’ of trodden earth, such as 
surrounds the peasant’s house, edged 
with palm-thatched hovels. From this 
emporium are sold the bread, salt fish, 
and other foodstuffs needed by the 
district, and here are purchased the 
surplus crops grown by the small 
settlers in their grounds. Trade is 
generally brisk. Such a store does not 
require any large amount of capital in 
the beginning. The prosperous Negro, 
if he knows something of figures, may 
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turn a small bungalow into a store; the 
colored man — the half-breed — finds 
trade pay him better than working as 
another man’s agent. 

In the village are found two kinds 
of cottages — mud-and-wattle huts, 
thatched with palms; and tiny weather- 
board houses with iron or shingled 
roofs, which often boast a garden of 
gay shrubs and represent a distinct 
social grade. Of the stouter material is 
the shop, and to that better class be- 
longs its owner. 

The most prosperous of storekeepers 
are the Chinese. They have a general 
reputation for honesty and for stocking 
sound goods. White people will deal 
with a Chinaman when they would not 
think of buying provisions from a shop 
of that size if it were kept by a Negro 
or a mulatto. The yellow man is a 
good buyer when he knows his market, 
and the petty, daily commerce of the 
countryside suits him exactly. It gives 
ample scope for his chief virtue — 
thrift — and for the scraping up of 
pennies, haggled for over handfuls of 
corn or berry coffee. He has just what 
the Negro lacks — exactitude, and a 
patience that will carry him through 
work that would sicken a Creole. Once, 
during the Great War, a certain island 
ran short of maize meal, a staple food- 
stuff. The maize plant will grow in the 
West Indies, and its corn is used to 
feed poultry, but the meal is ground in 
the States. The isla-rd shopkeepers, as 
their stocks gave « ut, sent their cus- 
tomers away, or tried to make them 
buy the more expensive wheat flour. A 
Chinaman, however, produced a hand 
mill and bought up sacks of local 
chicken food; then he and his family 
sat at the mill to grind, day and night, 
without stopping, until the little town- 
ship was supplied with maize flour. 
What he made by this was known only 
to himself, but it was no excessive fee. 

The mulatto, when he makes money, 


improves his style of living. He deserts 
his humble yard behind the shop and 
rents a wooden bungalow with a garden 
of palms and hibiscus. There he lives 
in the squalor and luxury of the middle- 
class West Indian, with chickens stroll- 
ing in at his broken front door, and 
ragged servants to wait on him hand 
and foot. His wife must wear fine 
dresses, and cuts a figure in brown 
society; his children are sent to school. 
In short, he lives up to his income. 

The Chinaman, when he grows rich, 
alters his mode of living not a whit. It 
is one of the chief traits which make the 
blacks wary regarding him that they 
can never be sure whether a Chinee is 
wealthy or not. It does not follow, 
however, that the Chinee puts his 
profits back into the business — on the 
contrary, the greater part of it is gen- 
erally remitted to China. The capital 
amassed from some of these small shops 
must be very considerable. It is no un- 
common thing for a man who came over 
with nothing to go home to a fortune of 
several thousand pounds, remitted year 
by year; but on the island his savings 
are concealed. The merchant brings 
over with him his wife and children, 
and they behave with the same re- 
straint. Many a family that lives 
huddled in the diminutive rooms under 
the shop roof can produce at need silks, 
ivory, and robes worth a king’s ransom. 

Usually a man will consider that it 
adds to his business prestige to wear 
European costume; so he wears a 
tussore suit and straw hat that give 
him the air of a well-to-do colored 
chauffeur. The women are more con- 
servative. 

The first sign of rising fortune is not 
a large house, but a motor car. A car- 
load of Chinese may be seen, the men 
wearing American suits, while the 
women, whose presence is a concession 
to English custom, look much out of 
place in their coats of heavy silk. An 
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old yellow grandmother in blue trousers 
will hold a moon-faced child clad in 
white frills and pink sash — a costume 
designed to set off the bloom of a 
Nordic infant. 

The women are often secluded — a 
guard doubly necessary in view of the 
contaminating influence of the blacks. 
The Negro has no moral code and no 
sense of etiquette, but he has the virtue 
of jolly good-fellowship. The Chinese, 
austere and dignified, is disgusted, as 
much as the European, at the looseness 
of the Negro domestic ties; but he can- 
not disregard the world he lives in. 
His social position is thus highly un- 
pleasant. His wife, at any rate, must 
therefore be shut away in their tiny 
apartment, never to be seen except as 
a face at the window. There is, ap- 
parently, less restriction on daughters. 
European manners affect the second 
generation, and the poor man’s child 
sits on the front step to stare at the 
road, while the rich man’s daughter 


goes shopping in her car; yet they are, 


and remain, aliens, 
Negroes around. 
There are two or three families in the 
West Indies who claim to be people of 
rank in China. They are wealthy 
merchants, trading on a larger scale 
than most of their compatriots, from 
whom they hold aloof, as from inferiors. 
They are the most progressive part of 
the yellow community, they study 
English ways, and frequently send 
their children to Europe to school. Yet 
they form no slight part of the social 
problem of their race. The sons and 
daughters come home educated, fastid- 
ious, with traditions half of China, 
half of England, and they find no place 
prepared for them. They may not 
intermarry with the low-class Chinese; 
the Europeans patronize the girls and 
mistrust the men; while the quadroons 
or ‘near-whites’ will not compromise 
their doubtful position in society by 


despising the 


friendship with yellow people. The 
poorer colored folk are, of course, 
beneath their notice. They cannot even 
with any satisfaction return to China, 
for their income and half their interests 
are found in a British colony. 

A peculiar result of this invasion is 
the Chinese mulatto. The Mongolian- 
Negroid is a hideous object, with the 
slant eyes and flat cheeks of his fathers, 
plus the skin, hair, and look of coarse- 
ness that come from the Negro stock. 
This type was never foreseen by 
Nature; it has neither the poise of the 
yellow man nor the physical complete- 
ness that makes the pure-blooded 
Negro such a sleek and handsome 
animal. These half-breeds are found 
even in colonies where the Chinese 
came in singly, bringing their families 
with them, but they are most numerous 
in Guiana, where, since 1850, batches of 
yellow men have been imported as 
coolies. These laborers, sprung from 
the lowest class, having with them 
no women of their own race, readily 
formed connections with Negresses. 

If no great influx of Asiatics takes 
place, these half-castes will soon be 
absorbed in the dark population of 
Demerara. If a large Chinese colony 
should be formed, the presence of half- 
breeds would be a source of weakness 
rather than strength. It is not likely 
that the Chinese would be more suc- 
cessful than the Europeans in preserv- 
ing their purity of blood; and the his- 
tory of South America. demonstrates 
the difficulty, when once a class of half- 
breeds has been formed, of preventing 
a complete fusion of race. Probably the 
Chinese, if they settled in the West 
Indies, would absorb so much ‘color’ 
that their racial type would be pro- 
foundly modified. 

The Chinaman is, then, a useful 
person who does not compete with the 
ordinary black citizen, so that it is 
strange that he should be so persist- 
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ently disliked. The West Indian 
world has room for men of all colors; it 
can welcome Englishmen, Spaniards, 
Jews, Negroes, Frenchmen, Syrians, 
and Hindus; the Chinese alone are 
regarded as interlopers, and their 
worst enemies are the blacks. Sir 
Harry Johnston notes: ‘The Negroes 
are afraid of the Chinese, and do 
not behave to them in the bullying 
manner they sometimes adopt toward 
the East Indians.’ But, collectively, 
the Negroes can terrorize individual 
Chinamen by riot and violence. 

Baiting the Chinaman is an easy 
game. After the war, when Jamaica 
passed through a time of minor dis- 
orders, there were two anti-Chinese 
riots to one antiwhite demonstration, 
and Chinamen’s shops were looted 
when white men’s went untouched. To 
the Celestial, isolated in his wooden 
store, the island must have appeared a 
world of black barbarians. These out- 
bursts, however, were sporadic; the 
natives cannot rise to a boycott. To 
parade through the village and rush the 
shop is an easy vengeance; it requires 
more self-control to decline to buy salt 
fish in the cheapest market. If the 
Chinese question grew acute, this 
might follow; but, meanwhile, everyone 
trades with Ah Sin. 

If this dislike is based partly on an 
uneasy instinct that these strangers 
would make the world too strenuous 
for Quashie, it is also largely a simple 
jealousy of wealth. The peasantry 
tolerate a wealthy white man, but it 
irks them to see a man living as poorly 
as themselves, yet possessed of a large 
sum of capital. The profits sent to 
China are large, but they are exag- 
gerated by popular report to a fantastic 
sum. The local papers complain that 
these aliens are draining the country of 
its wealth. They might reflect, however, 
that the great American companies 
carried off an enormously greater 


amount, and that the entire tropical 
belt pays tribute to the North. Small, 
compared with these, is its tribute to 
China. 

Loyalty to their homeland persists 
among the Celestials, even among 
those born on the Islands. Most of 
them intend to return home, and all 
have sympathies there. During the 
recent famine large sums were raised 
by them for the relief of their starving 
compatriots at home. When China was 
declared a republic, her leading citizens 
in Jamaica assembled and were photo- 
graphed, in European costume, against 
the background of their new republican 
flag. 

On the surface, they conform to the 
laws and even the customs enjoined by 
white rulers. Actually, they spread 
round them the influence of their own 
morals and ideas; and these seem to 
be especially unsuited to the Negro. 
Bars of doubtful repute, cellars that 
hide a gambling den, debts and dis- 
orders among the laborers — these are 
some of the results that follow the 
entry of the worst type of yellow trader. 

If his hold on the country were 
stronger, this side of the Celestial’s 
nature might be more fully displayed. 
But he well realizes his precarious 
position, and he thinks the white man 
has a grudge against him, so he makes 
pathetic attempts to wind himself into 
favor. He cannot use the methods of 
his rival, the brown man, who writes to 
papers, and can make his complaint 
known to his superiors and even to 
Downing Street. Once, when the local 
papers were loudly demanding their 
expulsion, the Chinese community 
sought in vain for reply — no one would 
listen, if they managed to state their 
case, nor could they find anyone or 
anything to bribe. Just then somebody 
opened a fund for the Y.M.C.A. 
Instantly the Chinese subscribed to it, 
heavily, enthusiastically. This broad- 
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minded philanthropy won its reward, 
and the agitation stopped; for educated 
opinion began to praise the Chinese, 
and never suspected for a moment that 
it had been simply bought and paid 
for. 

Not always, however, do they have 
such luck; for on the whole the edu- 
cated brown man is_ hostile — not 
openly, but persistently. This attitude 
prevents the employment of Chinese 


mechanics, for the brown men would 
object to working alongside them. 

The true obstacle to the Chinese 
penetration of the Caribbean is the 
fact that the immigrants spring from 
too high a class. They are a little 
above the blacks in their ideas, and do 
not care to compete with them in field 
labor. Thus they learn, as the white 
man also learned, how hard it is to live 
down the Negro. 


LINES FOR HENRIETTA 


ANONYMOUS 


[Cambridge Granta] 


Tue Universe is dull, 
And Life’s a fetter. 
No happiness can gull, 

The World is dull 
And Life’s no better, 
No happiness can gull 
And yet — 
There’s Henrietta. 


The Universe was dull 
Until I met her, 
But now her charms do lull 
The Cosmos dull. 
Till I forget her, 
The Universe is dull — 


Yet not 


My Henrietta. 





AMERICAN FOOTBALL AND RUGGER' 


BY ‘NATE’ PARKER 


(CAPTAIN OF THE 1925 DartmMouTH FooTBaALL TEAM) 


[THE introductory passage, written by 
the editor of the Oxford Magazine, we 
are reprinting in its exact original 
form.] 


PrerHAPs not many people in Oxford 
have heard of Parker, erstwhile of 
Dartmouth College, Pennsylvania, now 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. This 
ignorance, however, is far from being 
shared by the ‘great American public.’ 
Indeed, it seems that ‘over there’ he is 
quite as famous as ‘Patsy’ Hendren 
and other prominent cricketers and 
footballers are here. His name is com- 
mon property, for he captained last 
year the famous ‘Green Side’ at Ameri- 
can football, the side which defeated 
Yale and the Army, compiled a record 
score against Chicago, and went 
through the season unbeaten. 

His fame was brought home to me by 
an American acquaintance, who ex- 
claimed upon mention of his name, 
‘Gee, that Guy! I guess he’s one of the 
most famous men in America.’ It 
would seem that American College 
Football corresponds in popularity to 
Professional Soccer over here, and that 
the film which, in one of its subtitles, 
described a certain university as a 
‘large stadium with a university at- 
tached’ hit the mark. 

At all events, we have here this burly 
man endeavoring to adapt himself to 
English Rugby, with some success. 
Our readers have the opportunity of 

1From the Ozford Magazine (Oxford under- 
graduate weekly), November 18 
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reading below his reflections upon our 
game. 


‘It would be an excellent game if 
played with all its possibilities.’ Thus 
runs the expression of the American 
who has been asked his opinion of 
Rugger Football after having witnessed 
or played in his first few games. In the 
back of his mind are the scientific 
methods of American football, which, 
if utilized, he thinks would bring out 
these possibilities which he visualizes 
for Rugger. A few more weeks of expe- 
rience with the latter game, and he 
realizes that to introduce such tactics 
into it would bring about its ruin as a 
college game. The conclusion is forced 
upon him that here is a game played for 
the sport of it, while American football 
has developed into a serious proposition 
that might well be designated a busi- 
ness with much of the sporting side 
removed for the players. An attempt 
to compare these similar yet widely 
different games must of necessity be 
done with the writer’s incompetence 
to deal justly with Rugger at least. 

Considering a Rugger game in con- 
trast to an American football game calls 
to mind many points of dissimilarity 
and few of similarity. They fall most 
naturally under the game from the 
standpoint of spectators, the game 
itself, and the interest of the general 
public and newspapers. 

An American football game between 
large colleges or universities is wit- 
nessed by from forty to eighty thou- 
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sand people, most of whom have had 
tickets for weeks in advance. Among 
the most interested of this large au- 
dience are the bands of the opposing 
colleges. They furnish entertainment 
before, during the intermissions, and 
after the game. They aid in raising 
partisan enthusiasm and keeping the 
tension of all at the highest pitch. 
Their uniforms, marching between the 
halves of the game, and all the activities 
of these two opposing units, add color 
to the picture of the American football 
spectacle. Cheering, both organized 
and unorganized, renders the voices 
harsh by the time the final whistle has 
blown. Then thousands of people pass 
out of the stadium, where the games 
are played, part of whom are happily 
wearied from the tenseness of their 
interest, and the others wearied but 
hopeful that the next game will be dif- 
ferent. 

In place of the forty thousand or 
more persons witnessing a football 
game, Varsity Rugger has its five or 
ten thousand followers, I am told. 
Applause does not take the strenuous 
form that American cheering does, and 
the enthusiasm is nowhere so apparent. 

The game itself provides the few 
similarities in being played with a ball 
of the same shape, although a bit larger, 
in running with the ball to score a try 
where the American scores a touch- 
down, in tackling, and the try for goal 
afterward. Both games begin with a 
kick-off from midfield. Once under way, 
the differences become apparent. For- 
ward passing, which plays a prominent 
part in the football game, is illegal in 
Rugger. Kicking the ball while it lies 
on the ground, which is so essential in 
Rugger, is seriously penalized in the 
American game. Blocking the oppo- 
nents to permit a participant to get by 
with the ball is good play in football 
and barred in Rugger. To enable this 
blocking to be done with a degree of 


safety the football player is well pad- 
ded from his head to his knees, in con- 
trast to the scanty attire of the Rugger 
man. 

The time of the game and the matter 
of substitutions are unlike. Instead of 
two forty-minute periods, the American 
game consists of four fifteen-minute 
periods, with three minutes’ rest be- 
tween the first two and the last two, 
and fifteen minutes at half time, during 
which the teams leave the field and 
retire to the dressing-rooms. There the 
coaches who are so necessary to the 
American team point out to their re- 
spective teams the errors and omissions 
of the first half of the game, and in- 
struct them as to the last half. Substi- 
tutes are vital to the success of a foot- 
ballteam. Asmanyasthirty-threemen 
are on hand to play a game, where only 
eleven men may play at one time fora 
team. Injured players are substituted 
for, and may return to the game just 
once after being taken out. 

Behind the actual playing of the 
football game lie the differences that 
the writer has in mind that make the 
modern game essentially a business. In 
the first place, there is a head coach, 
with his staff of assistants, paid to 
produce a football team. Under their 
supervision men learn to play the game 
which the public witnesses just once a 
week. Between the games the after- 
noons are spent in practising. Con- 
centration on each phase of the game 
necessary to the individual’s playing 
his position is the requirement of these 
daily practice sessions. Hours are spent 
in falling on the ball, picking it up on 
the run, kicking of different varieties, 
passing, tackling a dummy, and learn- 
ing plays. Perhaps intermingled with 
these afternoon practice periods is an 
hour a week in the evening for examin- 
ing men on the rules of the game and 
the details of each play they are given. 
Strict training is a part of the system, 
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and infractions of this rule are punish- 
able. This takes the nature of no 
smoking, no drinking, and regular 
hours for sleep. Perhaps this is slight 
justification for implying that the 
American football game has assumed 
the nature of business rather than 
sport. 

The interest of the public in college 
football, excited and increased, as a 
season progresses, by the American 
newspapers, is responsible, in the 
writer’s mind, for the highly scientific 
and businesslike systematizing that 
football has undergone. Highly paid 
coaches, a product of keen competition 
between colleges and universities, must 
employ all the resources that are avail- 
able to make their teams successful. 
It is a life work for many, and their 
living is to a large extent dependent 
upon their success in turning out good 
teams. Here the newspapers play an 
important part, for they are continually 
comparing teams and individuals, and 
stirring up public interest in both. The 
game assumes far too great an impor- 
tance in the minds of both public and 
participants for the good of either, and 
especially the latter. 

A game to be played this month in 
Chicago, between the American Mili- 
tary Academy and the Naval Academy, 
serves to illustrate this tremendous 


public interest. The scene of the game 
is a thousand miles from the site of 
either institution. One hundred thou- 
sand people, perhaps more, will jam 
their way into a huge stadium to wit- 
ness this contest. Practically all of 
these people have had tickets for 
months in advance, and the excitement 
being aroused as the time draws near 
will be at its height when the day of the 
game arrives. Then for an hour two 
teams will—to use the newspaper 
phrase — battle for supremacy, and 
gratify the demands of the spectators, 
who have been looking forward to this 
for months. For weeks prior to the 
game the newspapers will have their 
sporting pages filled with stories of the 
coming game, pictures of the players, 
and predictions concerning the out- 
come. The day following the game will 
find all newspapers giving front pages 
to the detailed account of it and inci- 
dents as seen by different writers. All 
this in contrast to the column or half- 
column devoted to describing the result 
of a varsity match. Is it any wonder 
that Americans who have played foot- 
ball, and liked it, gradually come to 
appreciate that Rugger, whether or not 
highly scientific, and played with all its 
possibilities, as seen by them, is essen- 
tially a game, and, as such, provides 
pleasure and exercise sufficient for all? 





THE LAST WORD ON FRENCH FICTION * 


BY VLADIMIR DEKABREV 


Ir the Russian proverb that you must 
not count chicks until fall is right, then 
it is equally true that the time to count 
the year’s fiction in France is between 
July and August, when every writer 
will have released his contribution to 
the year’s literature. It would be a 
mistake to estimate that every French 
belletrist writes no more and no less 
than one novel a year, and that it takes 
him exactly one year to finish it. The 
fact is that commercial reasons force 
the publishers to take certain pre- 
cautions. There are exceptions: Jean 
Giraudoux and André Maurois have 
each published two books this year; 
but most of the others — Morand, 
Montherlant, Beraud, and Benoit — 
have limited themselves to one. For all 
we know, the artistic temperament of 
French novelists may have a mysterious 
connection with the changing seasons, 
and they may require exactly three 
hundred and sixty-five days to produce 
fifteen printed sheets of twenty thou- 
sand ems each — the standard meas- 
ure of a modern French novel. Pierre 
Benoit, however, recently said to an 
interviewer: ‘I have written several 
novels, but it would be disadvantageous 
for me to publish more than one a 
year.” The critics must be allowed 
enough time to discuss the book, and 
it must be given a chance to attain its 
maximum sale. 

Be this as it may, here before me I 
see a stack of volumes— one year’s 
crop. I do not intend to write about 

' From Volia Rossii (Prague Socialist semi- 
monthly), September 


every one of them, but only of those 
which I think especially worthy of 
praise or blame. Thus I shall purposely 
omit the Faux Monnayeurs of André 
Gide. 

The very first thing that strikes me 
is this low average. With the exception 
of Giraudoux, — and we are stretching 
a point to consider his Bella a new 
book, — the young writers give small 
evidence of genius. 

Henry de Montherlant, represent- 
ative and leader of the littérature du 
sport, portrayed in his early books a 
simplified type of man who substituted 
the interests of the flesh for those of 
the spirit. His heroes suffered, re- 
joiced, and triumphed like other mor- 
tals, but for different reasons. They 
disdained psychology, and made a 
cult of the body and its movements, 
a certain simplification of mental proc- 
esses which — let each understand it 
according to his lights — might easily 
pass for limited intelligence. Monther- 
lant conceived a new type, but could 
not depict it in a new way. Some read- 
ers, however, mistook novelty of sub- 
ject for novelty of manner, and Mon- 
therlant became one of the coryphées. 
His next novel was Les Bestiaires. Its 
advent was preceded by press dis- 
patches announcing that Montherlant 
had become a devotee of bullfighting, 
that he planned to take part in a bull- 
fight, that he had carried out his inten- 
tion, and, finally, that he was wounded! 
Yet even without this it was clear that 
the novel contained many autobio- 
graphical elements. 
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It would be difficult to judge this 
novel from a mere outline of its plot; 
but it will at least be clear that its 
merits are few when I say that it is a 
mixture of pseudo sport and naive 
philosophy. Quite unexpectedly, 
Montherlant becomes a follower of 
Mithra, and the bull is a symbol — 
the Evil Spirit which is to be sacrificed 
to the Sun. Yet in another place the 
bull is the Sun itself. Complete con- 
fusion. The religious-philosophic con- 
tent of the novel jars with the banal 
phrases about Spain and Spaniards. 
Evidently the famous French football 
player Nicolas was right when he wrote 
his article, ‘To Montherlant, the 
Would-Be Sportsman.’ 

Paul Morand, a no less brilliant 
representative of the moderns, heads 
the cosmopolitan school. The French 
have the reputation of being stay-at- 
homes. Morand, however, has explored 

. every country in the world. But he is 
no longer exceptional in that respect, 
because since the war Frenchmen have 
become more curious and restless. Be- 
sides, Morand’s very manner inevitably 
led him up a blind alley. At first he 
seemed interested in people regardless 
of their nationality—that is, he 
succeeded in pointing out both their 
national and their individual peculiari- 
ties. He never described Swedes in 
general, but a certain Swedish girl; or 
the Spanish in general, but a particular 
Spanish woman he had met in Bar- 
celona. We cannot judge how truly he 
has described them, for we once read 
with rapture the most improbable 
details of Hindu or Patagonian life in 
Jules Verne. To judge, however, by 
Morand’s story, Je briile Moscou, we 
must say that, if he exaggerates, he 
does it consciously, bitterly, and, in a 
sense, judiciously. 

One danger constantly threatens 
hita — gradually he has ceased to de- 
pict living people and has taken to 
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describing mannequins dressed in na- 
tional costumes. His observations do 
not penetrate beneath the skin—a 
case where Proust’s influence failed to 
work. His curiosity gave place to sati- 
ety. Once Paul Morand could put his 
finger on everything that was new, 
lively, and engaging ‘in Paris and his 
immediate surroundings; now he has 
chased clear around the world in search 
of novelty. His new book, Rien que la 
terre, is the record of this tour. Morand 
has seen and observed almost nothing, 
for in our day people travel too fast. 
Rien que la terre is a collection of sun- 
dries and anecdotes. The reader of 
Paul Morand is entitled to something 
more than a list of cocktails, a detailed 
description of Asiatic hotels, and 
monosyllabic characterizations of five 
continents. He shows himself not un- 
like those travelers who, as Joseph 
Conrad says, see nothing but their 
ship’s cabins and hotel rooms, and 
take in no more than do their suitcases, 
whose cosmopolitan labels are the only 
lasting evidence of their owners’ travels. 
The description of the various hotels 
Morand visited takes up about one 
third of his book — and what petty 
reporting, what a mass of anecdotes. 
Morand forgot that the amusing alone 
is insufficient to make a book. As to 
his personal attitude toward the things 
he writes about, it differs from his 
previous works by generalization, care- 
lessness, and irresponsibility. 

Morand is one of the creators of 
French literary snobisme, which seemed 
a live phenomenon as long as it was 
still in the process of creation. But 
gradually it even penetrated the so- 
called boulevard literature, and we 
have been regaled with the sight of the 
mysterious Countess Vera sitting on 
the roof of a skyscraper, sipping a Kiss 
me-quick cocktail and reading Proust. 
To judge by his last book, Morand fol- 
lows the canons he created, but forgets 
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their real purpose. As before, his book 
is full of exotic words, exotic women, 
and exotic drinks, of transatlantic 
steamers and twenty-story buildings; 
but now all these are only empty formu- 
las, and each bears an appalling re- 
semblance to the other. The metaphors 
and comparisons are the same as in 
Ouvert la nuit, but they irritate rather 
than gratify. From the second page 
onward the reader is wise to the way 
they are manufactured. The trick is 
to connect in a single sentence two 
seemingly irreconcilable ideas — mys- 
ticism and cocktails, God and the 
Foreign Legion. In point of fact, 
curiosity and mental laziness are all 
that Paul Morand has actually suc- 
ceeded in reconciling in his new book. 
The wide-awake observer looks through 
American newspapers and Chinese bills 
of fare, and the writer is too indolent to 
produce a worth-while book, following 
the same path of least resistance that 
the reporter pursues. 

Both Montherlant and Morand 
found their style too quickly; but Mon- 
therlant has kept his, while Morand’s 
has become a mere artistic convention. 
When such a thing happens to a great 
artist, he usually retraces his steps. 
Lesser artists, who treat their trade 
conscientiously, never exceed the limits 
of conventionality — and André Mau- 
rois is one of those. 

Frédéric Lefévre announces a book of 
conversations with André Maurois, 
whose fame is confined chiefly to the 
French intellectuals. But while his 
reputation was deserved, this book has 
no valid raison d’étre. Maurois should 
not go in for an Eckermann of his own. 

For Maurois is one of those who do 
not create literature, but live on the 
goods accumulated by their predeces- 
sors. Not that he is an imitator, but 
rather that special variety of literary 
creator who thrives on the lives of by- 
gone great writers and their heroes. 


The theme of Mape — the influence of 
art on life — is interesting, and char- 
acteristic of Maurois. Though skillfully 
constructed, the book is inevitably 
pale; it is populated by shadows. If 
its episodes had actually taken place 
in the life of an admirer of Goethe or 
Balzac, their value would be even less; 
and if neither Goethe nor Balzac had 
existed, the book would never have been 
written. Maurois creates a literature 
about literature— hence his books, 
however pleasant, fail to excite deep 
interest. 

The last novel by Blaise Cendrars, 
entitled Moravagine, is written in the 
first person, and stands somewhat 
apart. The author, a_ psychiatrist, 
meets Moravagine in an insane asylum 
and helps him to escape. Together they 
go to Russia, where they organize a 
terrorist unit with the aim of killing the 
Tsar. The idea of this organization 
resembles that of Dostoevskii’s The 
Possessed, but Cendrars’s irony is far 
more apparent. Thanks to Morava- 
gine, a great and disinterested agent 
provocateur, the attempt on the Tsar’s 
life is unsuccessful. The alienist and his 
insane friend flee from Russia, wander 
through Europe and America, and 
finally settle in France. After the war 
the alienist accidentally finds his friend 
once more in an insane asylum. The 
lunatic does not, however, recognize 
him, and soon dies. 

Cendrars describes people and events 
in a greatly exaggerated manner. 
Verisimilitude, or the picturing of 
everyday life, does not concern him. 
He, for one, cannot be accused of being 
a reporter rather than a writer. He 
describes a series of imaginary events 
which are artistically true, and the 
Russian adventures of his heroes are 
not so much grotesque as gruesome. 

Moravagine belongs to the numerous 
family of novels descended from Vol- 
taire’s Candide. It also has traits in 
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common with Julio Jurenito. It is full 
of destructive irony; Cendrars wants 
to destroy all the values, and he re- 
nounces love, thought, and art one 
after the other. It is with reason that 
the novel opens and closes in a lunatic 
asylum. 

But such work carries its own pun- 
ishment. Art, it seems, cannot thrive 
on mere denial. The book has no vital- 
ity; it is lifeless, stillborn. The read- 
er’s impressions cease the minute he has 
read the last sentence. Each book 
must have a raison d’étre, and Morava- 
gine has none. Its author, too, has 
struck his blind alley. Having denied 
importance to life and thought, all 
he can logically do is to break with 
art. 

Strangely enough, the two best nov- 
els of the season have been written by 
novices — amateurs, one may say. 


Why? It would be ridiculous to assert 
that the young French authors have all 
gone into a decline, though many are 


tired of the fame that came too soon 
for some and too noisily for others. 
Fame obliges; it binds an artist to 
reproducing the particular style which 
gained him celebrity. Thus Morand 
invented a language of his own and 
became its slave. Much courage and 
artistic honesty are needed to renovate 
one’s self before the eyes of the world, 
but unless that is done there is no way 
out — a fact that several young French 
novelists have recently experienced. 
For it seems there are epidemics in art 
too. A writer must change his skin 
from the inside — it is futile to describe 
new sports and out-of-the-way coun- 
tries. Perhaps Giraudoux has the best 
system — reverting to his primeval 
source, the man. 

However that may be, neither 
Georges Bernanos, who wrote Sous le 


soleil de Satan, nor Georges Grappe, 
author of Une Soirée @ Cordoue, has had 
a place until now among professional 
novelists. The former has never been 
much concerned with literature. The 
latter has been known as a connoisseur 
of painting and letters: he has written 
some fifteen volumes, dedicated to 
Fragonard, Monet, Degas, and others, 
as well as A Sketch of English Poetry 
in the Nineteenth Century and studies 
of Stevenson and La Rochefoucauld. 
Though he ought not to be a novice 
with the pen, his novel would give = 
impression that he was one. 

The plot of An Evening at Cordova i is 
very simple, and Grappe has tackled it 
as a novice would — a novice brought 
up on poor literary stuff. The language 
is conventionally literary, the book has 
a pseudo-poetic hue. You meet every 
threadbare metaphor and figure of 
speech. Yet, as you read on, the irri- 
tating impression wears away and the 
novel begins to please. Grappe has a 
gift for sketching tragic masks and 
tragic events in a suitable and laconic 
style. This man, who cannot write a 
page free from clichés, has succeeded 
in constructing a novel peopled with 
living beings and full of genuine tragic 
conflict. Weak as it is esthetically, 
—as, for instance, where the Cordova 
sights are described, — psychologically 
it stands firmly on its own feet. Grappe 
does not analyze his heroes’ acts or 
seek the ultimate reasons for their 
conduct, which he describes almost 
without comment; he simply makes 
even improbable situations seem real 
and plausible. 

Is it possible that An Evening a 
Cordova was a chance success? We may 
have occasion to judge of that later, if 
the author does not abandon his whim 
for belles-lettres. 





FLANDERS POPPIES 


BY IAN COLVIN 


[Morning Post] 


Poprtss, ye flaming blushes of July, 
Why do ye bloom again in dark November? 
Dream-laden poppies, flowers of sleep, ah why 
Must ye now bid oblivion to remember? 
Long months and months ago 
You shed your careless petals in the corn, 
Or fell when reeking horses to and fro 
Dragged the great reaper till the fields were shorn; 
And now, ah now ye blow, 
As in a dying fire a glowing ember, 
To make our chilly winter more forlorn. 


°T is not of English autumns that ye tell, 
Poppies of Flanders! No, your beauty brings 
Memories of other golden heads that fell 
In other fields to other harvestings; 
When the dark horseman reaped 
Sheaves not of corn, fields not with poppies red, 
Soil not in your oblivious juices steeped, 
When English lives like falling leaves were shed, 
And youth and valor heaped 
Like shocks of corn upon the harvest wain, 
That from his fork the sunburnt reaper flings — 
Countless as the innumerable grain. 


O dread and terrible harvesting of war! 
Harrow and plough and sickle all in one, 
Untimely waste that husbandmen abhor, 
Green crops uprooted ere they feel the sun, 
Untimely scythes that tear 
And rend the unripened growth of tender spring, 
Fields rent asunder by the cleaving share, 
And harrowed with a dreadful harrowing, 
Until the rock lies bare; 
A generation ended ere begun, 
Corn cut before the larks have time to sing! 
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Poppies of Flanders, banners of the grain, 
That ye are colored red I do not wonder, 
Since English blood hath watered all your plain, 
And layer on layer of English dust lies under — 
Soldiers of English Harry, 
Longbowmen of the proud Plantagenet — 
But seldom did their clothyard shafts miscarry — 
English in armor in close battle set, 
Of clashing thrust and parry; 
Soldiers of Cromwell, when we fell asunder, 
And soldiers of five Georges there are met. 


The endless generations of the brave, 
With English jests and laughter setting out, 
With fife and drum and bugle to their grave 
In Flanders, England’s outermost redoubt, 
The field beyond her sea, 
The glacis of her moat, her first defense, 
The starting place of every enemy, 
Her warning beacon, where her wars commence, 
Her soldiers’ cemetery. 
Saint George for Merrie England! Hear the shout 
Of many setting out but few returning thence! 


They died for England; did they die in vain? 


Them undefeated must herself defeat? 
Tears fell! — Ah no, a dash of wintry rain! 
How those red poppies warm the shivering street! 
The day is fading fast; 
A bitter wind blows dead leaves here and there, 
And homing passengers go hurrying past, 
All wearing poppies — poppies everywhere. 
The skies are overcast — 
Red poppies and the ghostly shadows fleet 
Of dead leaves flying in the darkening air. 





INSURGENT ECHOES 


I. WHY A BOY SHOT MUSSOLINI? 


BY PIERRE DUMAS 


[IMMEDIATELY after Anteo Zamboni, a 
fifteen-year-old boy, attempted to 
shoot Mussolini at Bologna last month, 
and was lynched on the spot by the 
Fascisti, a Democratic daily of Lyon 
sent a staff writer confidentially into 
Italy to discover what prompted this 
young lad to venture such an extraor- 
dinary act. The journalist brought 
his information back to France uncen- 


sored, in his own head — and this is - 


the story he tells.] 


So after the triumph at Rome, when a 
hundred thousand Fascisti acclaimed 
the Duce, and after the mobilization 
at Bologna, just when Mussolini was 
departing for his capital in a tumult of 
official joy a child of fifteen, pushing 
his way through the crowd, shot at the 
Dictator. 

A child fifteen years old! You have 
been struck by the fact, have n’t you? 
But how old, then, was Charlotte 
Corday? 

Vengeance from the hands of a child! 
Why, under the heavens, did this 
bambino silently plan such a deed? 
How long did he premeditate it? What 
drove him to do what he did? 

I cannot answer these questions with 
certainty; but I can guess. So it hap- 
pened that when I was reading in the 
Roman press an account of this ‘bar- 
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barous exploit’ my mind began to 
search for the motives that inspired it. 
A boy may kill a playmate acciden- 
tally; he might, if he were a degenerate, 
murder an old man to get cakes or 
candies. But it is quite another thing 
to worm your way through a crowd 
with a revolver in your pocket and to 
fire coolly at a minister of State. It 
takes an altogether different kind of 
courage to kill a powerful ruler — 
knowing that you will certainly suffer 
immediate punishment — from that 
needed to kill a man secretly on the 
street in the dark. 

Is the press, our greatest suggester 
of crime, as they say, responsible? Not 
in this case, for the press of Italy is 
unable to publish anything that is not 
laudatory of the present Government 
and its chief. Well then, why? 

Why? Here is the story. I should 
have been glad to tell it to you before 
the attempt. After the attempt its 
lesson becomes even more formidable. 

Some twenty kilometres from Bo- 
logna, and virtually a suburb of the 
city where this fifteen-year-old boy 
tried to kill the Premier, is a little town 
of eighteen thousand people, called 
Molinella. Five years ago the citizens 
of that town were anti-Fascist to a 
man. They were divided into two 
great Parties, which are now united — 
the Christian Democrats and the So- 
cialists. Not a ballot was cast for 
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Mussolini in that town. In spite of all 
the pressure the Fascisti brought to 
bear, even in the elections of 1924 they 
got only a negligible number of votes. 

Such an exception, such obstinacy, 
could not be tolerated under the dic- 
tatorship. So Molinella was subjected 
to a reign of terror almost as severe as 
that of the Russian village of Stapol, 
which was burned to the ground for the 
sole crime of having remained faithful 
to the Tsar. 

Strangers came to Molinella and 
organized there a Fascist group. A 
pleasant government! All the priests, 
who were friends of Don Sturzo, the 
Clerical leader, and all the prominent 
Socialists, were exiled. Two hundred 
families were driven from their homes 
and firesides. Deprived of its leaders, 
Molinella was expected to submit. 
But it resisted — and suffered. Again 
entire families were driven from their 
homes and carried off to sterile and 
inclement districts remote from their 
own fertile farms, where it was difficult 
to make a living. But this only accen- 
tuated the resistance—a_ resistance 
not violent and outspoken, to be sure, 
but passive and constant. 

Then one morning some forty trucks 
rolled into the main plaza, which I 
have seen with my own eyes. Armed 
Black Shirts descended from these 
vehicles, separated into squads, and 
scattered through the town. Soon they 
came back bringing with them laborers, 
women, children, old men. A sort of 
roll call was held, and all these people, 
weeping and imploring mercy, were 
thrown into the trucks and carried off 
to an unknown destination. 

This was not a deportation of Bel- 
gians by the Germans, in the midst of 
war and in a hostile country, in 1916; 
I am describing to you how the Fascisti 
deported their own countrymen, and 
in their own country, in September 
1926. 


To-day Molinella is weeping for her 
children, dispersed far from their 
homes. Dozens of houses are closed 
and deserted; grass is growing in the 
streets. The city, formerly an active, 
industrious town, the great majority 
of whose people were country laborers, 
stands desolate. 

Before visiting Molinella I saw at 
Rome its exiled mayor, Signor Massa- 
ranti. Without violence of word or 
manner, with the calm resignation of 
the persecuted, this man painted for 
me the pathetic picture of his people’s 
suffering. He said practically nothing 
about himself. I already knew that 
he had fought legally for his rights up 
to the last, that he had been elected 
mayor over and over again, that he had 
blessed the whole district with an 
honest and progressive administration 
and by his extensive knowledge of 
scientific agriculture. But I learned 
these things from others. 

He himself merely described the 
struggle, the battle his people had 
fought for their rights and liberties. 
He spoke slowly and deliberately in 
Italian. I cannot describe here all the 
persecutions this man, half of whose 
time is now spent in prison, has had 
to undergo. His life work is destroyed. 
The great codperative society he 
founded has been forcibly dissolved and 
its property pillaged. His own fields 
are abandoned and uncultivated. That 
was the drama he unfolded before my 
eyes. Out of the even flow of his words 
I picked one sentence which seemed to 
me to tell the whole story: ‘Le fascisme 
nous a défénestrés.’ 

Défénestrés — that is to say, ‘thrown 
out the window,’ driven from home, 
driven from one’s farm, from one’s vil- 
lage, driven out by violence, by force. 

I have not heard a terser, more ex- 
pressive, more vivid summation of the 
Fascist Government’s policy toward its 
opponents than that word. 
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Now that I have described to you 
the desolation of Molinella, now that 
you know what has happened to many 
a village in Italy, you can guess what 
impelled that fifteen-year-old boy to 
commit his wild act. He may have met 
on the streets of Bologna innocent 
young comrades begging their bread. 
He may have seen truckloads of weep- 
ing women and frightened children 
passing through the town. His gener- 
ous boyish heart may have been stirred 
to the depths by so much suffering, 


so much unhappiness. Is it not possible 
that his mind dwelt upon this misery 
until he decided to sacrifice himself to 
end it all? 

He struck his blow. Others before 
him have struck theirs. Others after 
him may do the same, because violence 
begets violence. 

To those who wonder what could 
have possessed a child to venture 
such a deed I answer: ‘Bologna is 
only twenty kilometres from Moli- 
nella.’ 


II. A KUOMINTANG DECLARATION ? 


BY THE CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


To tHE Honckonc—CANTON STRIKERS: 
Comrades, — 

Fifteen years ago the Manchu 
dynasty was overthrown and a re- 
public was established. But during 
these fifteen years our country was a 
republic only in name; in reality it was 
under the domination of imperialism, 
militarism, and reaction. The mili- 
tarists carried on incessant civil wars 
which devastated and impoverished 
our people, while the imperialists kept 
us a subject race, dividing us through 
our own reactionaries and dominat- 
ing us economically and politically. 
Against these scourges of our country 
the Kuomintang carried on a continued 
struggle to liberate our country. 

The reason why after fifteen years 
of struggle we have not yet accom- 
plished the object of the National 
Revolution is that our enemies were 
numerous and strong while the revo- 
lutionary forces were weak. Imperial- 
ism possesses great naval and military 


2?From the Canton Gazette (Canton Govern- 
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force, boundless economic wealth, su- 
perior organization, experience and 
cunning. The militarists, whose sole 
object is the acquisition of power and 
wealth, have always been ready to act 
as the servants of the imperialists, and 
as such have made it possible for their 
masters to continue their domination 
over our people. Both the crafty im- 
perialists and their servants, the mili- 
tarists, have found their reactionary 
tools even among our people, thus 
succeeding on many occasions in divid- 
ing our own weak forces. 

In order to overthrow the domina- 
tion of the crafty imperialists, the 
greedy militarists, and selfish reaction- 
aries, it was necessary for the Kuomin- 
tang to raise such forces of the people 
as would be capable of realizing the 
object of the National Revolution in 
the face of all enemies. 

It was at the First Congress of the 
Kuomintang, under the presidency of 
the founder of the Republic, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, at the beginning of 1924, that 
it was decided to involve the wide 
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masses of the people in the National 
Revolutionary Movement, as the most 
essential condition for its success. It 
was then proclaimed that the liberation 
of the country from the domination 
of imperialism, militarism, and reac- 
tion will be possible only through the 
people and by the people themselves. 
For this reason the banners of the 
National Revolution were carried with 
great energy and perseverance to the 
masses of the people, and in the first 
place to the workers, peasants, mer- 
chants, students, soldiers, and so on. 

To-day, two and a half years after 
the First Congress of the Kuomintang, 
the Central Executive Committee of 
the Party solemnly proclaims before 
the Revolutionary World that in en- 
trusting the banners of the National 
Revolution to the masses of the people 
our expectations have been fully justi- 
fied. To-day the National Revolution- 
ary movement rests upon the firm 
foundation of the people, and in pro- 
portion as this foundation deepens, 
widens, and grows stronger we get 
nearer and nearer to our goal. 

The power of the National Revolu- 
tion is no longer confined to the province 
of Kwangtung. Every day brings us 
the gladsome news that our armies, to- 
gether with the revolutionary forces of 
the people, are gaining more and more 
ground against militarism, imperialism, 
and reaction. While the goal of the 
National Revolution is still far distant, 
we have many reasons to rejoice at the 
progress we are making. 

Comrades! For fifteen months you 
have carried on a struggle unprece- 
dented in the history of the anti-im- 
perialist movement. 

The principal cause of this struggle 
is the semicolonial status of China, 
and the subsidiary cause was the 
Shanghai-Shakee massacres. The sec- 
ond was the inevitable result of the 


first. 


Your struggle, therefore, was not 
only one to avenge the blood of our 
butchered patriot brothers, but a 
struggle for the independence and free- 
dom of China, so that in the future no 
such atrocities will be possible. 

In this struggle you were not alone; 
all honest and revolutionary patriots 
were behind you and with you; all 
honest and revolutionary Chinese pa- 
triots abroad who themselves feel the 
oppression of the imperialists were 
actively supporting you. 

Oppressed people of all countries 
were watching you with the greatest 
admiration and supporting you in your 
gigantic struggle with the most power- 
ful imperialist country in the world. 

On your side were all revolutionary 
forces; against you were all counter- 
revolutionists. 

Your being in the forefront of the 
struggle in the interest of China will 
never be forgotten so long as our nation 
endures. 

You have for fifteen months shown 
an example of the greatest endurance, 
noncompromise, self-sacrifice and suf- 
fering, for a cause which is just and 
holy. This example will live forever, 
and it will be emulated by the present 
and future generations. 

But to-day we are lifting the anti- 
British boycott. From to-day on we 
shall use the proceeds of a special tax 
on imports and exports for the purpose 
of relieving you from your economic 
suffering and to enable you within a 
reasonable period of time to find em- 
ployment. 

Why are we giving up the policy of 
a direct boycott and blockade of Hong- 
kong? And does it mean that from 
to-day on the anti-imperialist struggle 
ceases? These are the two questions 
which must be clearly answered so that 
every revolutionary patriot in China 
and every revolutionary friend abroad 
will understand. 
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The giving up of the policy of direct 
boycott and blockade of Hongkong 
not only does not mean the stopping of 
the anti-imperialist struggle, but it means 
its intensification on a national scale, 
until the independence of China is com- 
pletely secured. 

In the active anti-imperialist struggle 
Kwangtung has been the vanguard for 
fifteen months, but although we have 
inflicted tremendous losses upon the 
enemy, it is impossible for Kwang- 
tung alone to crush the enemy. 
To secure complete success, all the 
provinces must participate equally. 
This means that the anti-imperialist 
front must be extended throughout 
China. Until now our country, with 
the exception of Kwangtung, has been 
under the domination of the militarists. 
How then could we extend the active 
anti-imperialist front? It was im- 
possible. 

Several provinces have now been 
freed from the yoke of the hunting dogs 


of imperialism. Still, most of the 
provinces remain under the domination 
of militarists, and it will take some 
time before these militarists are over- 


thrown. But even the newly freed 
provinces are not yet completely in the 
hands of the Revolution; the military 
struggle there is not over yet. And 
even if it were over, a long period of 
conflict between the Revolution and 
counter-revolution is inevitable. There- 
fore the extension of the anti-imperial- 
ist front throughout the country cannot 
be considered as a question of the 
nearest future; we must first have a long 
period of preparation before the active 
anti-imperialist front can be extended. 

From this it is clear that in the anti- 
imperialist struggle Kwangtung to-day 
is like one wing of a wide front, and 
this one wing has advanced very far, 
while the rest of the front is not yet in 
a position for a similar advance. Now, 
it is a well-known truth that, if one 


wing of a wide front advances too far 
while the rest of the front remains far 
behind, there is a great danger of the 
advancing army being cut off by the 
enemy. Kwangtung is in just such a 
position. If it keeps on advancing 
against the enemy, while the rest of 
the country is not yet in a position to 
advance, then we shall find ourselves 
in armed conflict with the imperialists, 
with the danger of being cut off and 
destroyed. 

Kwangtung, therefore, although suc- 
cessful in the anti-imperialist struggle, 
is arresting its advance in order to con- 
centrate its efforts in different direc- 
tions in accordance with a new policy. 
This policy, which is now being carried 
out with the same spirit of self-dis- 
cipline, self-sacrifice, as was the ad- 
vance, is not a defeat, but a great 
victory. 

What is the new policy? Briefly, it 
seeks to consolidate the Revolutionary 
base in Kwangtung — in other words, 
to consolidate the people’s movement 
and make it the base for political and 
economic development, to improve 
local and provincial administration, to 
build ports and roads, to improve the 
living conditions of the workers, peas- 
ants, teachers, merchants, and so on, to 
destroy banditry, to make the political 
liberties of the people secure. All this 
means to make the National Revolu- 
tionary base in Kwangtung so strong 
that no aggression by the imperialists 
can affect us. 

But this is not all. The new policy 
seeks to widen and strengthen the 
National Revolutionary base in the 
other provinces, so that they can join 
in the active anti-imperialist front. The 
new policy recognizes that much effort 
must be devoted to reéstablishing and 
strengthening the people’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and 
to setting up Revolutionary provin- 
cial and district governments in the 
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places which have already been oc- 
cupied or will be occupied in the fu- 
ture. When all this is done, then the 
anti-imperialist front will become un- 
shakable and its final victory assured. 
Then the independence and liberty of 
China, the welfare of the suffering 
masses, will be secured. 

Comrades! To-day we are reor- 
ganizing to prepare ourselves and the 


whole country for a new advance 
against imperialism, militarism, and 
reaction. 

Long live the Hongkong-Canton 
Strikers! 

Long live all the Revolutionary 
patriots, who have loyally supported 
the anti-imperialist boycott and strike! 

Long live the National Revolu- 
tion! 


III. THE CASE OF NICARAGUA ®* 


BY FEDERICO PECK FERNANDEZ 


[Tuts article, dealing as it does with the 
petty politics and personal rivalries of a 
tiny ‘banana republic,’ would have 
little interest for the readers of the 
larger world except as an illustration of 
the interpretation given our policies, 


and the attitude displayed toward 
them, by a considerable group of Latin- 
Americans. It was written before our 
Government recognized Adolfo Diaz.] 


NicaraGua’s political situation is rath- 
er interesting. It is interesting because 
upon its outcome will depend the valid- 
ity of the Washington pacts. Will those 
famous pacts survive? We propose to 
answer that question. 

But before doing so let us sketch 
briefly the history of Nicaraguan politics 
during the last sixteen years. We shall 
then be able to understand better the 
present situation in that republic. 
We shall know who the people are, and 
whence they come, who are fighting to- 
day for political supremacy. We shall 
also discover the part that the United 
States of America has taken in the 
internal affairs of Nicaragua, and that 


*From Renovacién (Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
political weekly), October 30 


Washington’s attitude is to-day a 
natural result of certain precedents and 
acquired interests. Space compels us to 
condense these facts to a bare skeleton. 

It began in 1910. José Santos Zelaya 
was President. General Juan M. Es- 
trada took up arms against him. Gen- 
erals Emiliano Chamorro, Luis Mena, 
and José Maria Moncada joined him. 
All these revolutionists were members 
of the Conservative Party. The Yan- 
kees helped the revolution — General 
Estrada himself admitted this in an 
interview which he gave to the New 
York Times, which was translated and 
published in the Diario del Salvador on 
October 12, 1912. 

When two Yankees, Cannon and 
Grace, who had mixed up in Nicara- 
guan politics, were shot, the Govern- 
ment of Washington openly took sides 
in favor of Estrada. Zelaya received an 
offensive note from Secretary Knox 
withdrawing recognition of his Govern- 
ment. 

Under these circumstances Don José 
Santos Zelaya turned over his office to 
Don José Madriz. But Madriz was not 
recognized by the North American 
Government. The United States defi- 
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nitely favored the revolution, and proof 
of this was what happened at Bluff and 
at Bluefields, where American marines 
intervened in favor of the Conserva- 
tives. The revolution won. Estrada 
entered Managua as Provisional Presi- 
dent. Thereupon intrigues started 
among the Conservatives themselves, 
and on the eighth of May, 1912, 
Estrada put his Minister of War, 
Mena, into prison. On the following 
day, through the influence of the North 
American Minister, Mena was re- 
leased, and Estrada was forced to turn 
over his office to Adolfo Diaz, who 
promptly reappointed Mena Minister 
of War. 

The National Assembly then con- 
vened and appointed General Mena 
President, to take possession of his 
office the following year. Adolfo Diaz, 
influenced by Emiliano Chamorro, 
tried to imprison Mena. The latter 
escaped from Managua and _ took 
up arms. 

Another revolution started. All the 
Liberals flocked to Mena’s standard, 
and they were on the verge of winning 
a victory when President Adolfo Diaz, 
seeing that all was lost, asked through 
his Minister of Foreign Relations, Don 
Diego Manuel Chamorro, the armed 
intervention of the United States. 

American marines fought the Lib- 
erals at Masaya, Chichigalpa, Leén, 
and Chinandega. The revolution was 
crushed. Adolfo Diaz kept the Presi- 
dency. 

Later, when the elections were held, 
Diaz won, and Emiliano Chamorro 
went to Washington as Minister. 

Chamorro later returned from the 
United States and became candidate 
for President for the term from 1917 
to 1920. The Liberals nominated as 
their candidate Doctor Julian Irias. 
President Diaz supported Doctor Car- 
los Cuadra Pasos for that office. 

Eight days before the elections the 


North American Minister, Mr. Jeffer- 
son, intervened by imposing humiliat- 
ing conditions upon the Liberals if they 
went to the ballot box. Thereupon the 
latter boycotted the election. Diaz 
was forced to throw overboard his 
candidate, Carlos Cuadra Pasos, and 
Chamorro was elected. 

In the election for the term from 
1921 to 1924 Don Manuel Chamorro, 
who likewise came back from Washing- 
ton and had already solicited foreign 
intervention, won the election through 
fraud and through Yankee influence. 
Two years after he took office he died 
of alcoholic pneumonia. The Chamorro 
clan, considering that the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Don Bartolomé Martinez, was 
their enemy, tried to substitute the 
Minister of State, Don Rosendo Cha- 
morro, for President, but failed in the 
attempt. 

The Liberals nominated Solérzano 
and Sacasa as their candidates for 
President and Vice-President for the 
term from 1925 to 1928, while the 
Conservatives put up Emiliano Cha- 
morro. Don Carlos Solérzano was 
elected and formed a coalition govern- 
ment, and was induced by family ties 
to give the Chamorro clan the best 
military appointments in the republic. 
This enabled Chamorro to overthrow 
the Government by a barracks coup 
on October 27, 1925. Emiliano Cha- 
morro was now President in fact, and 
Solérzano merely a decorative figure- 
head. 

What were the first acts of this 
usurper of the government? He ex- 
pelled from the Assembly all the 
members whom he thought opposed 
to his ambitions, and replaced them 
by his own henchmen. He had himself 
elected senator by the department of 
Managua, and then designated by 
Congress successor to the Presidency. 
He forced Solérzano by threats to 
resign, so that the latter turned his 
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office over to him on the sixteenth of 
January of the present year. 

Before assuming the Presidency 
Chamorro hunted for some way of 
getting rid of Vice-President Sacasa, 
who was legally entitled to succeed 
Solérzano when the latter resigned. 
He wanted to give a constitutional 
appearance to his usurpation. Sacasa 
fled from the country, whereupon the 
packed Chamorro Assembly proceeded 
to impeach him on trumped-up charges. 

This is the record of political events 
in Nicaragua during the last sixteen 
years. It is also a record of the inter- 
vention of the United States in the 
internal affairs of that sister republic. 

The conflict continues. Nothing has 
been settled. The conferences at 
Corinto have decided nothing. The 
United States has refused to arbitrate 
the dispute. Its Government knows 
why, and we likewise — it is interested 
in backing Chamorro. 


The Washington pacts were de- 
signed primarily to preserve peace in 
Central America. Their second article 
is clear and precise. If it is applied, 
Chamorro’s position is impossible. The 
United States has declared that it will 
not recognize him, and nevertheless it 
permits the Conservative Party, which 
is the one that has overthrown the 
Constitution, to give a factitious ap- 
pearance of legality to its acts. Fine 
business! 

What the Chamorro partisans want 
is to legalize their seizure of power. 
That is the whole issue. 

The United States has refused to 
arbitrate the difficulty because it does 
not suit its purposes — perhaps be- 
cause of what other nations would say 
— to endorse the Conservative régime, 
which every honest man in Central 
America recognizes as unconstitu- 
tional. Legally Doctor Sacasa is Presi- 
dent. 


Iv. A DOCTRINE THAT WOULD SURPRISE MONROE ‘ 


BY A MEXICAN EDITOR 


WE had occasion to refer not long ago 
to a complaint against our country, 
presented to the League of Nations by 
Emiliano Chamorro, self-appointed dic- 
tator of Nicaragua; and also to a note 
of protest which Chamorro’s Foreign 
Office sent to our Secretary of State 
denouncing the aid that Mexico was 
supposed to be giving to Nicaraguan 
‘rebels.’ We pointed out then that 
those accusations were merely a politi- 
cal manceuvre to strengthen the régime 
that had been set up in Nicaragua 
against the will of her people, and that 


4From El Universal (Mexican Independent 
daily), November 20 


the references cdntained in those notes 
to the patriotism and dignity of the 
weaker nations sounded hollow on the 
lips of Chamorro, whose whole public 
life has been devoted to alienating the 
sovereignty and the independence of 
his own country to the United States, 
in return for that nation’s assistance in 
keeping him in power against the wishes 
of his fellow citizens. 

Our statements at that time have 
been amply confirmed by subsequent 
events. Chamorro has at last suc- 
ceeded, by a series of unworthy ma- 
noeuvres, in again gaining the supportof 
the North American Government. He 
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has submitted to all kinds of conditions, 
including turning over the Presidency 
to Adolfo Diaz, an accomplice who is 
universally known to be a servile tool 
of Yankee policy. After this farcical 
gesture, which deceives no one on our 
continent, in order to give the new 
Government the appearance of legality 
he has obtained from the White House 
the recognition he desired. The mo- 
ment he secured it, he begged as a 
favor that the soldiers of the United 
States violate once more the territory 
of Nicaragua, regardless of the fact 
that, should occasion arise, they would 
necessarily use their weapons against 
his own fellow countrymen. 

Mexico would have no interest in all 
this slimy business, beyond condemn- 
ing it as shameful and unworthy the 
dignity of the Latin-American race, if 
Chamorro and Diaz had not tried to 
defile the honor of our own country to 
justify this last episode in their trea- 
sonable careers. In order to make it 


easier for the White House to reverse 


its policy,—for, when Chamorro 
turned out President Solérzano by 
a barracks revolution, Washington 
promptly condemned his action, de- 
spite his eager efforts to curry Yankee 
favor, — the Chamorro-Diaz combina- 
tion has utterly distorted the character 
of the revolution in Nicaragua by 
trying to represent it as an effort of our 
Government to set up a Communist 
régime in that country. What is actu- 
ally a popular uprising against Cha- 
morro’s dictatorial ambitions, and a 
vigorous effort to assert the political 
will of the nation, has thus been twisted 
into an unwarranted attempt of the 
Mexican Government to meddle in the 
domestic affairs of another country. 
Those are the facts. Two things 
make them significant for Mexico. In 
the first place, they expose the moral 
depravity of two traitors who have 
shrunk from nothing in order to usurp 


the government of Nicaragua — even 
appealing to the White House to help 
them enslave their country, and invit- 
ing foreign soldiers to march to their 
aid, if need be over the bodies of 
their own slaughtered countrymen. In 
the second place, they bring to our 
attention the attitude assumed by the 
United States Government toward 
the perfidious slanders of the Cha- 
morro-Diaz combination against our 
country. 

At the present moment the latter 
feature of the situation is the more 
important for us. Emiliano Chamorro 
and Adolfo Diaz may be as unpatriotic 
and detestable as they wish — that 
gives us no right except to despise them 
and to hope that their fellow citizens 
will punish them as they deserve for 
their crimes against their country and 
their race. But we cannot tolerate 
without protest the réle of continental 
policeman that the United States 
assumes when it calls our country to 
task for alleged intervention in Nica- 
ragua. It is both inconsistent and 
irritating for the North American 
Government, which incited the Nicara- 
guan revolution of 1910 against Presi- 
dent Zelaya, which used Adolfo Diaz 
as its tool to impose on that little 
republic a humiliating and unfair 
treaty, which employed its armed 
forces in 1912 to keep the people of 
Nicaragua from shaking off the dis- 
graceful yoke thus imposed upon them, 
to presume to pass judgment on Mexico 
because a clique of denationalized 
Nicaraguan politicians accuse our 
country of favoring a revolution which 
threatens to exterminate them. 

In 1911 the American Minister in 
Nicaragua cabled to Secretary Knox 
that the real feeling of a majority of the 
people of Nicaragua was hostile to the 
United States, and that even some 
members of Estrada’s Cabinet, which 
had been put in power by the White 
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House, suspected, if they did not 
utterly mistrust, his country’s inten- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding thissentiment of the 
people of Nicaragua, officially admitted 
by a diplomat of the United States, the 
authorities at Washington continued 
to support the Diaz-Chamorro-Estrada 
Government from 1911 to 1925, when, 
the real will of the people having 
accidentally been allowed to manifest 
itself, the Chamorro interventionist 
group was temporarily thrown out of 
office. And the Government which has 
done all this imagines it can hold up its 
hands in holy horror at a mere gratui- 
tous suspicion that a country which is 
far better entitled than it is, by ties of 
history and blood, to feel concern in 
Nicaragua’s welfare should exhibit 
interest in what is occurring there! 

It is difficult to discover the slightest 
shadow of a reason for the protest of the 
United States in this instance. It is 
one thing to protect North American 
interests in Nicaragua, and an entirely 
different thing to ally one’s self with a 
spurious government in order to impose 
it upon the people of Nicaragua against 
their will. So far as inciting revolutions 
and profiting by them is concerned, the 
United States is not in a position to 
throw stones, for it lives in a glass house. 
Furthermore, the Monroe Doctrine, 
which contemplates the intervention of 
America in the international politics 
of the continent when they are affected 
by the action of non-American Powers, 
does not extend to giving the Washing- 
ton Government, alone among all the 
governments of America, an exclusive 
right to act with a free hand in matters 
affecting the domestic policies of the 
Spanish-American republics. 


President Wilson, in the famous 
address which he delivered in 1918 toa 
group of Mexican journalists, alluded 
to the oppressive aspects of the Monroe 
Doctrine for the Latin-American na- 
tions in so far as it places them under a 
tutelage which they have not volun- 
tarily accepted, far less requested. He 
pointed out the desirability of substi- 
tuting for this Doctrine some compact 
for continental codperation freely en- 
tered into by the interested parties. 
But these fine ideas have had no prac- 
tical] effect upon the policy of his 
country. Rather, the Monroe Doctrine 
has been made more exigent and arbi- 
trary by the Washington Government’s 
assumption of the réle of international 
policeman, divinely appointed to super- 
vise the conduct of the Spanish-speak- 
ing nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

The action of the White House in 
this last instance is intolerable from 
whatever point of view we regard it. 
Washington has arrogated to itself a 
right, based entirely on brute force, to 
determine the destinies of the people 
of Nicaragua as it thinks best, without 
consulting the wishes of a majority of 
that nation. It further arrogates to 
itself the right to lecture Mexico, 
thereby violating all the canons of 
international courtesy, as well as the 
principles of that international law to 
which it so often appeals, only to dis- 
regard them whenever its own interests 
are at stake. 

Therefore, for the single offense of 
international meddling of which the 
United States unjustly accuses us, it is 
itself patently guilty of two. ‘And why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye?’ 





THE HOUSE OF KRUPP’ 


BY LUIGI EMERY 


Krupp — a monosyllable hollow as the 
sound of a mallet stroke. Surely the 
very name was forged in the Essen 
foundries before it flew over the world 
on wings of fame and on the echoes of 
cannon. 

Unlike other trades, the Schwerin- 
dustrie boasts no ancient names. None 
of its terms antecedes the advent of the 
steam engine. It has other advantages. 
With its history of a bare hundred 
years, the house of Krupp already 
stands at the head of the Almanach 
de Gotha of industrial aristocracy. It 
wants to hold its place, to resist as long 
as possible the American-bred tendency 
to combine into trusts. Therefore, 
while other steel giants obey centripetal 
forces and form a Steel Cartel, the 
house of Krupp, with admirable pride, 
remains wrapped in its tradition of 
independence, and on the eighth 
of October observed the centenary of 
the death of its founder, Friedrich 
Krupp. 

He was not, however, the maker of 
the Krupp fortune. This great accom- 
plishment was the work of his son 
Alfred, the head of the firm for sixty 
years, who made his father’s enterprise 
the largest of its kind in the world. 
Friedrich, however, was the initiator, 
and his name still adorns the banner 
which to this day remains the firm’s 
insignia: ‘Friedr. Krupp A. G.’ 

Friedrich Krupp died in his fortieth 
year, when the modest shop was barely 
fourteen years old; and his son Alfred 


1From La Stampa (Turin Giolitti daily), 
October 7 


was born the year the establishment 
was founded. Thus the widow, Teresa 
Wilhelmi, became owner of the works 
and guardian of her son, according to 
her husband’s will. Soon after his 
death, Teresa, with touching business 
sobriety, announced publicly that the 
secret of manufacturing Krupp steel 
had not been lost, but had been trans- 
mitted to the eldest son of the defunct, 
and that the business would still be 
carried on. 

Teresa Wilhelmi— not the only 
woman in the history of the Krupp 
works — was a notable character. Her 
name deserves to be preserved with 
her husband’s. Their wedding feast 
was held at the foundry which belonged 
to Grandmother Krupp and was named 
Gutehoffnungshiitte — Foundry of Good 
Hope. In it Friedrich made his first 
experiments with steel. The tradition 
of the firm, however, begins with the 
grandmother, Helene Amalie Ascher- 
feld. Krupp was an old-established 
name in Essen; it stood for a long line 
of merchants, guild-masters, councilors, 
and burgomasters who had helped 
build up local prosperity. The family 
enjoyed a solid and honorable reputa- 
tion, but could not boast any remark- 
ably gifted members. In 1800 Helene 
Amalie became owner of the Gutehoff- 
nungshiitte,— an enterprise that in- 
fluenced the destinies of the family 
for forty years, — and its heretofore 
modest circle of business extended. 
The name began to appear in the annals 
of the metal industry. In an 1806 
advertisement ‘Frau Witwe Krupp zu 
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Essen an der Ruhr’ announces ‘all 
kinds of objects in cast iron.’ 

Friedrich Krupp served his appren- 
ticeship as technician and workman in 
his grandmother’s foundry. His son 
Alfred did likewise, under the tutelage 
of his mother, of whom he was reputed 
to have said, ‘I learned more from my 
mother than I did from my father.’ 
Helene Amalie and Teresa were the two 
guardian angels of the great enterprise. 

In developing his steel foundry 
Friedrich Krupp obeyed an impulse to 
liberate this industry from British 
monopoly. The new plant was founded 
in 1812, though formal inauguration 
is dated 1811. It was during these 
years that Napoleon and his followers 
dreamed of isolating England. But the 
beginning was difficult and full of 
obstacles. In 1848, at the age of thirty- 
seven, Friedrich employed only seventy 
workers in his establishment, and there 
was nothing to indicate his brilliant 
future. But the epoch of great railroad 
construction had begun, and its appe- 
tite for steel was voracious. Artillery 
development followed—and Alfred 
Krupp received the American nick- 
name of ‘Cannon King.’ 

Even then progress was slow and 
exhausting. Alfred Krupp was the first 
to think of constructing a cast-steel 
cannon in a single piece. The Prussian 
Government, to whom he had offered a 
unique type of steel to be used for the 
barrels of both rifles and cannon, did 
not approve of the innovation, and a 
trial was agreed upon only on condition 
that Krupp should manufacture the 
cannon at his own expense. He worked 
on the first of these guns with his own 
hands. It was a piece of sixty-five centi- 
metres, which was tried with good 
results; but the Prussian military au- 
thorities suspended judgment. An 
identical gun sent by Krupp to the 
London Exposition of 1851 excited the 
admiration of experts. This piece was 


afterward donated to the King of Prus- 
sia and placed in Potsdam. The future 
Emperor Wilhelm, then the Crown 
Prince, exclaimed on seeing it: ‘I must 
know that genius, that Herr Krupp!’ 

And the war of 1870, which brought 
Wilhelm’s triumph, also witnessed the 
triumph of Krupp guns. France and 
Egypt, from whom the first order for a 
group of batteries came, showed more 
interest than Prussia. It was not until 
1859 that the Prussian Government 
gave its first big order for three 
hundred cannon; and the war of 1870 
was the vindication of Krupp. 

Artillery developed steadily under 
Wilhelm I. In the nineties Wilhelm II 
created a formidable navy, increased 
his artillery, and manufactured armor 
plate. Nine shops grew up like mush- 
rooms, and soon a noisy, smoky town 
came into existence, crowded with 
buildings of metal and glass, and sur- 
mounted with chimneys. Here a tire- 
less battle for supremacy between 
armor and cannon was waged. New 
and more resistent steels required new 
technical processes, new hosts of engi- 
neers and chemists. 

From the seventy employees of 1848, 
Krupp’s forces grew to eight thousand 
in 1866, and to twelve thousand in 
1874. In 1922 they numbered more 
than a hundred thousand, and Essen, 
which was a town of some four thou- 
sand inhabitants when the factory was 
established, is now a city of half a 
million. 

In 1887 Friedrich Alfred Krupp, the 
third of the dynasty, succeeded Alfred. 
He was more gifted technically than 
financially, and after 1870 rashly tried 
to profit by the enormous credit his 
name commanded. The business crisis 
of 1874 placed him in a very dangerous 
situation. The Government abandoned 
its protectionist policy and the Krupp 
enterprise suffered from foreign compe- 
tition. Fortunately the rapidly growing 
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American railroads demanded enor- 
mous quantities of rails, and exports 
helped Krupp out of his difficulties. 
The crisis passed, and in the period of 
militarism under Wilhelm II the great 
works reached their maximum develop- 
ment. Mines were bought, new fur- 
naces were built, and the undertaking 
outgrew the limits of the Essen works. 
For the industrial population, which 
had by that time increased tenfold into 


a little world by itself, Friedrich Krupp. 


provided assistance and insurance of 
every kind; with great intelligence he 
organized savings banks, pension funds, 
stores, houses, dormitories, old people’s 
homes, girls’ schools, lecture courses, 
libraries, music, and sports. Bismarck 
is known to have said that Krupp 
initiative served him as a model for his 
social laws. 

The death of the third Krupp in 
1902 was a dangerous crisis in the 
history of the house. The only heir was 
a young girl, Berta Krupp. The time 
when women did their weaving at home 
had passed forever, and with it the 
period when a Helene Amalie or a 
Teresa could carry on her frail shoul- 
ders the burden of the Krupp enter- 
prise. It seemed that the tradition 
that always demanded a Krupp at the 
head of the famous works was to be 
broken. In his will Berta’s father 
provided for the formation of a Krupp 
corporation in which his daughter was 
almost the only holder. And then, in 
accordance with Salic law, the dynasty 
revived and the name continued on a 
side branch grafted to the trunk. 
Berta married the young diplomat von 
Bohlen und Halbach, who passed from 
the leisurely office of a legation coun- 
cilor at the Holy See to the responsible 
post of president of the Krupp Com- 
pany. However, even in Wilhelm II’s 
Germany the scale tipped unexpect- 
edly between the petty nobility of the 
von Bohlens and the more illustrious 


bourgeois Krupps. It was not Berta 
Krupp who became a noblewoman by 
hiding her maiden name behind that of 
von Bohlen und Halbach; it was the 
latter family who supplied a prince 
consort and stepped up into a promi- 
nent match. The Kaiser was gra- 
ciously pleased to order the husband to 
take the name of the Essen foundries 
as his own, and thereafter, as before, 
the head of the house was a Krupp — a 
Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, to 
give him his full official name. The 
public announcement of this marriage 
solemnly deciared that the family 
enterprise would be carried on as be- 
fore. Unser alte Gott blessed the union, 
and a year later there was an heir 
apparent, Alfried Krupp. 

These were years of frantic activity 
in the shops. Every branch of the en- 
terprise developed incessantly, and 
new ones were created too. The cen- 
tral works, the grandiose Friedrich- 
Alfried-Hiitte, became the last word in 
modern technical perfection. Ten blast 
furnaces, with two groups of sixty coke 
ovens to feed them, consumed about 
two hundred thousand tons of fuel a 
year. There were shops where single 
moulds two hundred yards long and 
ninety yards wide were cast. Combus- 
tion by-products were utilized in 
special plants to provide motive power; 
and thanks to miraculous organization, 
huge steel ingots were worked into 
smaller units without reheating, for 
a locomotive took each ingot, as soon 
as it was ready, into a subterranean 
chamber whence its heat could not 
escape. In 1911-12 the Friedrich- 
Alfried-Hiitte produced one million 
tons of ingot steel, though running at 
only four fifths of its full capacity. 

This feverish activity was the prel- 
ude to the World War — the apogee 
and catastrophe of the Krupp enter- 
prise. The 1919-1920 balance sheet of 
the firm of Friedr. Krupp contains the 
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following memorable words: ‘During 
the reported year, and for the first time 
in two generations, the Krupp works, 
according to the dispositions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, have produced no 
war materials.’ Under the vigilant eye 
of the Interallied Commission this 
great militarist enterprise had been 
transformed and readapted. In five 
years sixty thousand tons of machin- 
ery were destroyed, as well as arms, 
munitions, and furnaces, the total 
value of which was a hundred and four 
million gold marks. To-day the heirs 
of the Cannon King are permitted to 
manufacture no more than four 17- 
centimetre pieces a year and what little 
armor is necessary for the upkeep of 
the tiny German Navy. 

The Krupp works now include, be- 
sides the mother establishment at 
Essen, numerous branches constituted 
as separate companies, but all under 
the presidency of Krupp von Bohlen. 
They turn out, not only raw steel, 
but also railway material, locomotives, 
motors, agricultural and textile ma- 
chinery, surgeons’ tools, cash registers, 
and cinema apparatus. Not until it 
had survived the grave crisis of 1924 
did the Friedrich-Alfried-Hiitte return 
to its pre-war volume of production. 
The value of the enterprise is estimated 
at a hundred and eighty-eight million 
gold marks. During one of the recent 
fiscal years it paid sixteen million gold 
marks in taxes, six and one-half million 
in insurance of the employees, and five 
and one-third million in salaries. 

But fate was not content with in- 
flicting upon the warlike Krupps the 
task of manufacturing cinema ma- 


chines and cash registers instead of the 
Big Berthas; the Ruhr conflict woke 
strange echoes in the Essen citadel 
where machinery to inflict death upon 
millions of people had been manufac- 
tured. Death had, in a sense, been 
made an article of exportation. During 
the passive resistance of 1923 Krupp 
von Bohlen was arrested with other 
members of his concern. Some were 
imprisoned, but all bore their trials 
with dignity. 

To-day Krupp is the only concern 
to remain aloof from the huge blocs 
into which the other metal industries 
of Germany have consolidated. Krupp 
prefers splendid isolation. The firm 
has not grown in the American fashion, 
at a single stroke of fortune; it has 
ripened slowly for generations, and is 
more venerable than the Thyssen 
enterprise, whose history is spanned by 
the lifetime of the recently deceased 
steel magnate. There is something 
noble — or, in to-day’s language, some- 
thing sporting — about that attitude 
of isolation; it is a survival of a personal 
or family character that is trying to 
resist the wave of anonymous combi- 
nations. 

Whoever visits the infernal region of 
Essen— the Krupp works — cannot 
help noticing, dwarfed by its modem 
surroundings, a diminutive structure 
with a slanting roof, small windows, 
and battered walls. This is the old 
office of the founder, Friedrich Krupp. 
The house, fragile as a plaything among 
the young giants about it, is a re 
spected shrine, and the only tangible 
evidence to evoke the tradition of a 
mighty name. 
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BY TWO TURKESTAN POETS 


[THESE two popular ballads were 
written down by Leonid Soloviov in 
remote corners of Russian Turkestan. 
Since the collection was printed in a 
Soviet publication, it does not contain 
any epics that are not laudatory.] 


Noted at Kishlak Mahram, Fergana, 
as told by Mahmud Zaidjan. 

As the heavy bear destroys the ant 
heap, carrying off thousands of ants 
with his tongue, so warfare was shat- 
tering the world and carrying thousands 
of lives away. 

Wars were made by princes and rich 
men eager to grab still more money; 
but their peasants had to do the killing. 

When the cup of heavenly patience 
was filled, and Allah’s raiment was 
soaked in blood, and when the smoke 
of burning villages and the stench from 
the corpses made it hard for Him to 
breathe in the heavens, Allah called 
his servants together and asked: — 

‘Who will make the earth happy? 
Who will descend to this abyss of grief 
and blood and stop the murder and the 
robbery?’ 

Allah then began to choose the 
strongest and wisest, who could go 
down and make the earth happy. Pro- 
ducing a stone weighing sixty poods, he 
said: — 

“Whoever can overturn this stone, 
him I shall send down to earth.’ 

_ He then asked three riddles: ‘Who 
is the happiest man in the world? 
Who is the strongest? Who is the 
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weakest and the most unhappy?’ 

Many tried to overturn the stone, 
but none could even move it. Many 
attempted answers to the questions, 
but their answers were mere flattery, 
devoid of sense. 

They said that Allah was the strong- 
est man and the happiest of all, and 
that the unhappiest and weakest was 
the Shaitan; but Allah’s heart was deaf 
to flattery, and the shadow of sadness 
hung over His eyes. They said that the 
murdered Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, was the strongest, that rich 
men are the happiest, that the hired 
man is the weakest — and still Allah 
could not find the worthy servant for 
whom He was seeking. 

Then Allah put on a dervish’s coat 
and descended to the bleeding and ex- 
hausted earth to seek a redeemer 
among the people. The first man He 
saw was throwing bags of grain like 
little balls. He approached him, saying, 
‘Come with me.’ Then He led him toa 
large stone, which he asked him to turn 
over. The man grasped the edge of the 
stone, strained at it, and fell dead. 

Allah tried many others — so many 
that the stone bore five imprints from 
the hands that had tried to raise it; 
but He did not find His man. 

At last, grieving and distressed, He 
stopped and tried to think where His 
chosen one could be found. At this 
moment, seeing a man with a high fore- 
head, he said to himself: ‘I will try this 
one.’ 

He led the man to the stone and said: 
‘Try to turn it over.’ 
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When the man took off his shirt 
Allah wept, for the man had thin arms, 
not the kind that could turn over the 
stone. 

The stranger, however, did not 
touch the stone. Instead he fetched 
two logs, and the first log he pushed 
tinder the stone and the other he put 
under the first. He then bore down on 
the protruding log and easily over- 
turned the stone without strain. When 
the stone was turned over, blood flowed 
from under it, and Allah saw beneath 
it a crushed poisonous arrow-snake who 
had been holding the stone down witha 
force of one hundred poods, so that 
the men could not turn it over — for 
there is no man on earth who can lift a 
stone weighing sixty poods that is 
held down with a hundred poods of an 
arrow-snake’s strength. And Allah 
was amazed at the wisdom of His man 
who, without any strength, had turned 
over one hundred and sixty poods, and 
He asked him the three riddles, and 
received answers that were worthy of a 
great wizard: — 

‘The strongest is the one who enjoys 
the love of the world.’ 

‘The happiest is the one who is most 
honest — the one who gives most hap- 
piness to others.’ 

‘The unhappiest is the man whom 
nobody loves.’ 

Allah saw that the man’s wisdom 
was great, and knew that in his hands 
the work of liberation would be safe. 
He raised him to His abode and kept 
him there fifty nights and fifty days, 
and gave him part of His own wisdom 
before sending him back to the earth. 
The chosen one’s name was Lenin, and 
he went down to the earth in the aura 
of his wisdom and stopped bloodshed 
and made people happy. Finally he 
went to Allah’s palace to rest, leaving 
the earth free and happy behind him. 
And his name will live as long as the 
word ‘happiness’ endures. 


A Tadjik story, told at Kanibadam, in 
a tea house, by a blind old ‘maddah,’ o 
story-teller, who said he had no family 
name. 

This was not long ago, and people are 
still alive who remember those hard 
days. The earth was shrouded in sor. 
row and calamity, and we moaned 
under the yoke of rich men, weeping 
and complaining to the steppe, the sun, 
and the stars. 

Then came Lenin, and the steppe 
announced to the sun and the stars: — 

‘Here is the man whose hand shall 
make a new world.’ 

Lenin said nothing, and did nothing, 
but the rich men knew that a fiery 
avenger was on his way, and their 
hearts turned to ice when they heard 
of him. They gathered in council, and 
their vile tongues whispered poison: — 

“We must kill Lenin.’ 

There dwelt on the earth a vicious 
wizard named Kuchuk-Adam (the little 
man), whose heart had long been en- 
crusted in malice and dishonor, but the 
rich men called him, saying: — 

‘Kuchuk-Adam! Thou hast helped 
us to rule, and we have rewarded thee. 
Help us destroy Lenin, and we will 
build thee a golden castle, studded with 
gems and peopled with forty-four 
maidens of entrancing beauty, whom 
thou shalt take for wives.’ 

Kuchuk-Adam replied: — 

‘Give me a hundred such palaces, 
four thousand, four hundred wives, ten 
thousand slaves, fill my cellars with 
diamonds, fill my fields with cattle, 
give me a hundred thousand tanaps of 
vineyard, and I will kill him.’ 

The rich men gave Kuchuk-Adamall 
this, and one of them added a ring— 
the one given by Kara-Adam (the black 
man), having the marvelous property of 
making its wearer invisible. 

Kuchuk-Adam left the council and 
went home. There he opened his magi¢ 
books, burned enchanted herbs, and 
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killed a child, mixing its blood with the 
ashes of the herbs. He then read 
from his books and gazed at the blood, 
where he saw mountains, valleys, clefts, 
and caves, and Lenin walking among 
them with a light step, searching for the 
red stone of warfare and the white stone 
of happiness. 

Kuchuk-Adam trembled with fear 
lest Lenin should find these stones and 
become invincible. Calling for his 
horse, swift as the storm, and for his 
dagger and the belt of the mighty Ali, 
Kuchuk-Adam locked the door of his 
Black Room with five locks and fled to 
the mountains. 

Meanwhile Lenin wandered in the 
mountains, through passes and caves, 
and at last, at the bottom of a stream- 
let in a narrow gorge, he saw the red 
stone and the white stone. But when 
he bent to grasp them, Kuchuk-Adam, 
who had made himself invisible by 
means of the ring, fell upon him, 
gripped him bodily, and threw him on 


the rocks. With his foot Lenin pushed 
Kuchuk-Adam away, and the struggle 
began. 

Thunder rolled, mountains flung 
their rocks right and left trying to kill 


Kuchuk-Adam, bolts of lightning 
streamed down from heaven; but 
Kuchuk-Adam stood behind Lenin, so 
that the lightning could not touch him. 

As Lenin began to weaken in the 
uneven fight, sweat ran down his brow. 
One drop fell on Kuchuk-Adam’s hand, 
burning it through. As he waved it in 
pain, the ring dropped off and the 
wearer became visible. Then the 
mountains and the clouds turned their 
wrath upon him, beating him with 
rocks and burning him with lightning, 
and Kuchuk-Adam fell, buried under 
heaps of stones. 

Lenin removed from the dead wizard 
the belt of Ali, took the red stone and 
the white stone, and went forth to 
liberate the earth. The mountains 
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shaded him from the sun, whose glow 
was tempered lest the rocks should burn 
his feet. When he was thirsty, the sky 
shed rain; when he was hungry, bad- 
gers brought him food and the djeiran 
(the antelope) gave him her milk. 
Thus he walked for five days before 
stopping in a narrow pass to sleep. 

While Lenin slept, Kuchuk-Adam 
regained his senses, and, gathering a 
horde of shaitans, eluded the watch- 
ful mountains and set out to kill Lenin. 

The mountains did not see him flying 
over them; the sky slept and saw him 
not. Only a small sparrow perceived 
him. Straining its little wings, it flew 
to Lenin faster than the wind, to warn 
him. It arrived ahead of Kuchuk- 
Adam, warned Lenin, and fell dead. 

Lenin awakened the mountains; he 
rubbed his dagger with Ali’s belt, and 
the dagger became heavy, yet like fire; 
and when the black horde appeared 
above him, the mountains closed in, 
forming a roof, so that the shaitans 
could not flee as Lenin’s fiery dagger 
struck and burned them. All the 
demons fell dead in that pass; and 
Kuchuk-Adam, turning into a worm, 
crawled into a crack to escape Lenin’s 
wrath. When the sun rose, dispelling 
the darkness in the pass, Lenin found 
the small sparrow’s body among the 
bodies of shaitans, and he buried it, 
kissing the ground, and saying to the 
mountains : — 

‘Build a vast, magnificent mauso- 
leum over him, for though his body was 
small his spirit was great, and he gave 
his life for the happiness of all.’ 

The mountains closed over the spar- 
row’s grave; and the mausoleum, the 
equal of which has never been seen on 
earth, towered up to the clouds, telling 
them of the sparrow’s death. Then the 
clouds gathered around the top of the 
mausoleum and wept over the great 
and strong spirit which had lived in a 
small body. 
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Lenin went on and on, and Kuchuk- 
Adam, running ahead, put a mountain 
stream across his path. He poisoned 
the water, thinking, ‘Lenin will touch 
it and die.” But when Lenin came, he 
threw his club into the stream and, 
seeing the club blackened with poison, 
summoned eagles, who carried him 
across. 

Seeing his failure, Kuchuk-Adam 
ran ahead once more, and, waiting for 
Lenin to lie down to rest, climbed the 
mountain above him and threw down a 
rock. But the rock descended slowly, 
coming to rest near Lenin’s head, and 
turning soft as down. Lenin took it and 
put it under his head like a pillow. 

The accursed, fiery Kuchuk-Adam 
groaned in his wrath, gnawed stones, 
and threw blasphemies to the sky; but 
the sky answered him with con- 
temptuous silence. Kuchuk-Adam shed 
hateful tears, which burned holes in 
the rocks on which they fell. 

Lenin left the mountains and en- 


tered the steppe; and the steppe was 


soft beneath his feet. Venomous 
snakes, lizards, and frogs crept off his 
path lest they pollute his gaze with 
their sight, and looked at him stealthily 
from the grass, weeping because they 
were the only ones he left neglected. 
But he heard the weeping of the 
snakes, the lizards, the frogs, and all 
the other reptiles, and called them to 
him. He showed kindness to every one 
of them, leaving none unnoticed; and 
the reptiles crawled back happily to 
their holes, saying: ‘This is the first 
man not to take up a stone when he 
sees us; this man looks at us and says 
kind words to us.’ 

Now Kuchuk-Adam found in the 
mountains kara-‘ash, the black stone 
which kills whatever it touches; but it 
did not kill Kuchuk-Adam, because he 
was a wizard. He then ran in pursuit 
of Lenin, vilely rejoicing: — 

‘I'll overtake Lenin and throw 


the black stone at him, and he will 
die.’ 

But when Kuchuk-Adam ran across 
the steppe the snakes blocked his path, 
twining themselves into a hedge. He 
stumbled and fell, dropping the black 
stone, and when he reached out for it a 
frog jumped up and swallowed it. She 
then jumped into the water and died, 
and the water-snakes buried her in the 
ooze, while ok-kilen, the poisonous 
arrow-snake, lay watching on the 
bank. 

Kuchuk-Adam did not dare ap- 
proach the pool, for there is no remedy 
for the bite of an ok-kilen. 

The fierce Kuchuk-Adam tore his 
beard and threw himself on the arrow- 
snake with a rock in his hand; but the 
snake arose, looking at him with its 
green eye cold and calm, for the reptile 
was sure of its strength. Kuchuk- 
Adam was frightened; his heart froze 
with terror, and he ran away howling 
with fear. 

Then Lenin returned, for a swallow 
had told him the news. He stepped 
over the ok-kilen and ordered the 
water-snakes to bring him the body of 
the frog, which he buried in the ground, 
saying to the steppe, the sky, and the 
reptiles: — 

‘In this repulsive body lived a great 
courage and a high spirit. Mourn over 
her: she gave her life for the happiness 
of all.’ 

And the steppe wept and the sky 
wept over a small, slippery body, and 
the snakes and other reptiles cried with 
a great, sorrowful cry. 

Weeping over the sparrow and the 
frog, Lenin continued his journey with 
a step so light that it did not flatten 
the grass. His great soul could mourn 
for the humble. As he walked across the 
steppe and the forest, prickly shrubs 
took their branches out of his way lest 
they scratch his face. Fireflies lighted 
his path at night, and if he lay downto 
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sleep the trees made a bed for him with 
their branches. 

But death lay ahead. Kuchuk-Adam 
dug a large hole, which he filled with 
sharp spikes and then concealed with 
branches and leaves. But the earth 
pulled the sharp spikes into its bosom 
and became soft as down. For the 
earth was loath to drink any more tears 
of the slaves and the hungry, whom 
Lenin was to set free. And when Lenin 
fell into the hole not even a finger 
was hurt. The trees round about bent 
down their branches, and on them 
Lenin climbed out as upon a ladder. 

Crossing the mountains, the steppe, 
and the forest, he finally came to the 
swamps. 

Kuchuk-Adam, with a host of de- 
mons, flew over the swamps, burned 
will-o’-the-wisps, luring Lenin into 


deadly quicksands; but a small sand- 
piper flew ahead and pointed out the 
safe way. The swamp was firm, but 
the t2rmuz grass kept tangling his feet 


and slowing his pace. And Lenin cursed 
the tirmuz grass, and it became bitter 
as wormwood. 

Lenin then left the swamps, his legs 
wounded by the tirmuz, and arrived in 
the city, where the houses are of stone, 
and where an iron pathway is laid and 
machines fly across the face of the sky. 
And he went to the greatest city of all, 
which stands on the seashore in the 
north. 

As he passed through the cities his 
ears heard lamentations, his eyes saw 
blood and tears, and his heart was filled 
with great anger and hatred and pity. 

All this time Kuchuk-Adam tried to 
overtake Lenin and arrive first at the 
great northern city, where he hoped to 
put all the poor and oppressed into 
prison; for he knew that one word from 
Lenin would suffice and all the slaves 
would follow him and make him invin- 
cible. Then Kuchuk-Adam jumped 
into a bird-machine and flew northward 


at great speed; but eagles pounced upon 
him and tore the machine’s wings to 
shreds, and Kuchuk-Adam could fly no 
farther. But Lenin sat astride an eagle, 
and reached the northern city. 

There he took a disciple and went to 
the outskirts of the city, where he lived 
in a shelter of boughs, fasting, strength- 
ening his spirit for the coming struggle, 
and teaching his disciple. And the 
eagles which had escorted him to the 
city flew every day to see Kuchuk- 
Adam still walking and discover how 
near the city he was. And one day they 
said to Lenin: ‘To-morrow Kuchuk- 
Adam will be here.’ 

Then Lenin and his disciple went to 
the city, raised up those who lay in the 
dust, and lighted a great fire; so that 
when Kuchuk-Adam arrived the next 
day he saw smoke and blood in the 
city. Upon the main square he saw 
Lenin speaking about truth to the 
people. And he saw also the dead bod- 
ies of rich men, the oppressors. They 
lay without covering, and dogs licked 
their blood. The heart of Kuchuk- 
Adam stood still in icy horror, and he 
fled from the angry, flaming city. 

And Lenin beat his enemies with the 
red stone, and began building new life 
with the white stone. But great was 
the hatred in Kuchuk-Adam, and, turn- 
ing into a woman, he decided to try 
once more to kill Lenin. 

One day Lenin went to speak words 
of truth to those whom he had liber- 
ated, but as he was leaving the assem- 
bly Kuchuk-Adam in a woman’s like- 
ness shot two poisoned arrows straight 
into his heart. 

But Lenin did not die. The White 
Worm who emerges from the earth 
once every hundred years came to 
Lenin and put some of its juice into his 
wounds and healed him. But Kuchuk- 
Adam, in the form of the woman, was 
sentenced to death by the Soviet of the 
liberated. 
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Kuchuk-Adam, however, was not 
much frightened. He knew that noth- 
ing but the venom of ok-kilen, the 
arrow-snake, could kill him, and he 
thought: ‘I will pretend that I am 
dead, and then kill Lenin.’ 

But the arrow-snake poisoned the 
arrows that the executioner used to kill 
Kuchuk-Adam, and they penetrated 
into his very heart, and an ill-smelling 
smoke rose from his body. 

Years went by. Lenin was building 
new life. No lament was heard on 
earth; no tears or blood were seen; and 
the steppe was saying to the sun and 
the stars: ‘See how Lenin liberated the 
earth.’ 

And he built and built without rest, 
with the help of his white stone; for he 
was as skillful and mighty in building as 
he was in fighting. 

When he felt that his last hour was 
coming, Lenin went into the steppe 
and buried the kysyliash, the red stone, 
so that the rich men should not find it 
and use it to enslave the poor. 

Then he shut himself up in his room 
and wrote a big book which begins 
with these golden words: — 

‘Do not spare your life for the happi- 
ness of the people, since I did not spare 
mine.’ 

He wrote about all nations in his 
book; and about the Uzbegs, the Tad- 


jiks, the Turkomans, and Kirghiz he 
wrote separately, willing freedom to 
them all. 

Then Lenin died, and we wept over 
him, the mountains upon which he 
had trod shed tears, and the sky sighed 
mightily with thunderbolts. All that 
was living lamented. Snakes, lizards, 
and frogs bewailed the only man who 
had loved them and said of them: 
‘Never touch reptiles, and they will not 
touch you. They too live and want to 
be happy.’ 

He died, and his disciples embalmed 
his body so that every poor man could 
come and see his liberator. They 
wrought his will, and the earth became 
happy. And all will sing his praise; but 
on the head of Kuchuk-Adam, whose 
soul is as dirty as a wild boar, they will 
heap maledictions. 

I have finished. Glory to God the all- 
merciful and all-powerful, who gave 
force to my poor tongue to tell of the 
great fiery avenger who liberated the 
earth and made it happy. Our children 
will bow before Lenin’s children; and 
the children of Kuchuk-Adam will be 
despised by all unto the fiftieth gener- 
ation. People will stone them in the 
streets and spit in their faces. The 
earth has never seen a greater evil than 
Kuchuk-Adam, who dared raise his hand 
against Lenin, the light of the world. 





CLUBS IN DIFFICULTIES! 


BY CAPTAIN OWEN WHEELER 


Ir is common knowledge that many 
clubs even of the first rank are finding 
the task of making both ends meet 
more and more serious each succeeding 
year. In some instances deficits have 
been met by the simple process of 
raising subscriptions, but this method 
can hardly fail to have the unsatis- 
factory result, if not of producing 
numerous retirements, certainly of 
checking, save in exceptional cases, the 
influx of new members. Here and there 
changes in management and reductions 
of staff have enabled helpful economies 
to be effected. But, speaking generally, 
clubs are going through a critical period, 
and even with old institutions whose 
stability before the war seemed per- 
manently assured the outlook gives 
cause for grave misgiving. 

The reasons for this unfortunate 
state of things are more or less clearly 
understood, and have been openly 
discussed in various quarters. The 
growth of the restaurant habit, the 
increasing tendency to restlessness as 
expressed more particularly in motor 
travel, and the much freer participation 
of womenfolk in social intercourse of 
a kind formerly restricted almost en- 
tirely to men, have all combined to 


cost, again, of running a club is, of 
course, very much greater than it was 
adozen years ago, when salaries, wages, 
rates, and taxes, and outlay on heat- 
ing, lighting, and repairs, were so much 
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lower. Bigger entrance fees and sub- 
scriptions may serve temporarily, as 
noted above, to balance higher over- 
head charges where a club has a great 
name and membership in it is consid- 
ered either so much a social matter of 
course, or such an important privilege, 
that there is always a long waiting list. 
But the limit in these directions is soon 
reached even if there are no detri- 
mental reactions. It is a sign of the 
times that not long ago a member of 
one of the most exclusive clubs in 
London was surprised, on tendering 
his resignation, to receive a letter from 
the secretary urging him to reconsider 
a decision which a few years back 
would have been accepted with absolute 
indifference, and almost with veiled 
satisfaction as making room for an 
eager and desirable new candidate. 
Close discussion of all the factors 
involved in this situation would be 
a particularly complicated business, 
since in the various classes in which 
clubs may be grouped circumstances 
differ widely. But one or two points 
may perhaps usefully be noted for con- 
sideration by those to whom club life 
still appeals, if only on the score of 
restfulness and quiet comfort. The 
first of these is the importance of gaug- 
ing with some accuracy the competi- 
tion of that now formidable rival, the 
up-to-date restaurant. Putting aside 
the special arrangements which some 
clubs are able to make for the enter- 
tainment of lady guests, there is no 
doubt that in one respect the restau- 
rant scores heavily—in the evening 
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it is much more attractive to both men 
and women who like animation and 
color at dinner as an agreeable fore- 
taste of two or three subsequent hours 
of entertainment or other recreative 
pastime. For a dinner party to men 
friends the club in a large proportion 
of instances may have the preference, 
but even in that case the restaurant is 
now often chosen as a relief from the 
rather oppressive atmosphere of the 
larger mausolea of clubdom. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions, but, 
taken by and large, the restaurant has 
the pull over the club as an evening 
resort for a man of moderately grega- 
rious disposition who must, or wishes 
to, dine away from home either by him- 
self or in company. 

In the matter of luncheon, on the 
other hand, the well-managed club has 
advantages over the restaurant which 
are not always turned to properaccount. 
The bulk of club members are no longer 
an entirely leisured class, and a great 
many of them are at work during the 
day, with a specified interval for lunch. 
If their club is within fairly easy dis- 
tance they will gladly avail themselves 
of its amenities, more especially in the 
way of comfortable after-lunch facili- 
ties for reading or conversation. But, 
as a rule, the club lunch does not com- 
pare favorably in point of cheapness 
and variety with the good restaurant 
lunch. In what may be termed luxury 
clubs this consideration has no particu- 
lar significance. But with many which 
arenow ' feeling the draught,’ financially 
speaking, the probability is that ‘an 
improvement might be effected — in 
some cases it has been effected — by 
the institution of a club lunch at a 
fixed price which, taking the absence of 
tipping and more moderate prices for 
drinks into account, would satisfy the 
average member that he could not do 
better at the average restaurant. No 
direct profits may accrue to the club 


from this arrangement, since, owing to 
uncertainty concerning the numbers to 
be provided for, club stewards are fre. 
quently faced with kitchen losses which 
cannot be easily made up. But the fact 
that a club is reasonably full at one 
time in the day for five days in the week 
unquestionably helps to keep the mem. 
bership above the level at which serious 
forebodings begin to be developed. 

Club committees are always, and 
always will be, targets for criticism, 
especially by the member who thinks 
that payment of a subscription relieves 
him from any responsibility regarding 
the conduct and welfare of an organiza- 
tion from which his sole aim is to extract 
as much benefit as possible, while con- 
tributing to it the minimum of effort, 
and even of good-will. Some commit- 
tees may suffer from senile decay; others 
may be too impetuously progressive; 
but usually a club has the committee it 
deserves, and it is the former’s fault if 
the latter discharges its functions year 
after year in any but a reasonably 
efficient manner. Much the same re 
mark applies to the secretary. Since 
committee and secretary, either sep- 
arately or in combination, can do s0 
much to make or mar a club, a wise 
precaution, if any approach to an 
impasse is indicated, is the cultivation, 
at any rate temporarily, of more inti- 
mate relations between committee, 
secretary, and the members at large. 
A simple expedient is the convention of 
interim general meetings at which 
matters of urgent importance to the 
club’s welfare can be more freely and 
thoroughly dealt with than they con- 
monly are at the annual function. 

If there is any ill-feeling or lack of the 
harmony upon which the well-being ° 
a club so largely depends, it is almost 
invariably traceable to a suspicion that 
the committee is doing things which 
it cannot be made to disclose until the 
annual general meeting, and which wil 
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then probably be lost sight of. The 
obvious remedy, and one which every 
committee that is not very fully assured 
of the complete confidence of its fellow 
members shouldadopt, more particular- 
ly in respect to impending grave diffi- 
culties, is to call those whom they rep- 
resent together and, after putting the 
facts squarely before them, to say 
plainly, ‘This is not merely a committee, 
but an all-club, matter, and it is only 
fair to you and to ourselves that you 
should have a direct share of the re- 
sponsibility connected with it.’ 

A club in difficulties will never be 
helped out of them by a committee that 
is a close corporation, or by members 
who take no real interest in the club’s 
affairs. Such committees may have 
had their uses in the past, but, if they 


cannot cope with facts as they are to- 
day, they are mere anachronisms. 
Such members, too, deserve to see their 
clubs crumble to pieces if they make no 
effort to save them, by putting pressure 
on their committees either to adopt a 
more progressive policy or to effect 
clearly desirable retrenchments. Suc- 
cessful club management now means 
the exercise of business qualities of a 
high order. Although magni nominis 
umbra and reserves accumulated in 
better days may count for something, 
the idea that in these hard times com- 
petitive concerns, such as the majority 
of clubs have now become, can keep 
their heads above water indefinitely by 
trusting implicitly to such frail sup- 
ports as these is altogether a delusion 
and a snare. 


SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM * 


A PRE-REVOLUTIONARY COMEBACK 


BY B. NEVIDIMTSEV 


[NATURALLY the author’s name is a 
pseudonym, since he is writing from 
Moscow. The editor of the magazine 
informs us in a footnote that articles on 
this subject have been printed even in 
Pravda, the official Moscow daily. For 
‘Soviet anti-Semitism’ even to be men- 
tioned is extremely interesting in view 
of the political platform of the Party 
now in power in Russia, which declares 
the restitution of Jewish civic rights to 
be one of the new Government’s impor- 
tant tasks.]} 

1From Volia Rossii (Prague Socialist semi- 
monthly), September 


As soon as you find yourself in the 
company of several Soviet employees, 
provided there is no Jew among them, 
the conversation turns upon that race. 
From the first word spoken, all are of 
the same opinion, and the word zhid 
(depreciative of ‘Jew’) does not leave 
their tongues. 

Iam not speaking about the Ukraine, 
where the anti-Semitism of Commu- 
nists and Soviet employees of Ukrain- 
ian blood is explained partly by the 
long-standing hostility of the Ukrainian 
peasantry to the Jewish population, 
and where bloody pogroms occurred 
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during the last civil war. No, I mean 
Central Russia, around Moscow, where 
there was formerly no anti-Semitism 
worth mentioning, since very few Jews 
were permitted to settle in that region. 

What is the source of the present 
complaints? First of all, one hears of 
‘Jewish predominance.’ If we are to 
believe the grumblers, this exists in 
every branch of public service — in the 
Communist Party, in the Government 
trusts, in foreign legations and commer- 
cial offices, and so on. Any Communist 
taken at random, provided he is not a 
Jew himself, is likely to tell you: 
‘There is hardly a commissariat where 
the secretaries are not Jews. It is 
aggravating to see preference given to 
some half-illiterate Iochel from White- 
chapel’; or ‘Even Russians of such im- 
portance as Chicherin cannot breathe 
freely.’ 

Often they will add that ‘Jewish 
predominance’ has begun to be notice- 
able in the families of the commissars: 
‘The devil take them: Rykov, Luna- 
charskii, Krasin, have taken new wives 
— and Jewesses at that. Could n’t 
they at least find helpmates of their 
own race?’ 

By the way, poor Mrs. Krasin the 
first — or so the Party gossip has it — 
first learned of her husband’s second 
marriage from the papers, upon coming 
to visit him in Moscow from a sojourn 
abroad. Another comical report from 
Communist sources asserts that Luna- 
charskii, the Commissar of Public En- 
lightenment, invariably asks his assist- 
ants, before he steps upon the platform 
to address a public meeting, ‘Are my 
people in their seats already?’ 

‘My people’ are his new relatives in 
the family of Mme. Rosenel, his latest 
consort. It is said that since his new 
marriage he receives anonymous notes 
from his audiences asking, ‘Who pays 
for the luxurious apparel of the half- 
naked woman accompanying you?’ 


To which he answers unblushingly, 
‘My literary earnings.’ 

And often one may hear, from Com- 
munists again: ‘Good fellow, that 
Stalin. No Jews in his family, none in 
his office!’ 

He is compared favorably with 
Lenin, who ‘was always praising Jewish 
and half-Jewish wiseheads’; while Sta- 
lin ‘switches the Party off Jewish 
tracks. . . . First he kicked out Trot- 
skii; now he is doing the same to Zino- 
viev and to Kamenev and his gang. 
He has driven Radek into a corner, and 
has refused commissars’ jobs to Un- 
schlicht and Frumkin.’ 

The tragic ‘cleaning out’ of the 
higher schools in Moscow, which has 
had the sad result of turning hundreds 
of young people out into the streets, is 
commented upon as follows: ‘The little 
Jews got cleaned out. Ninety per cent 
of them cluttered up the schools.’ 
Again you hear the suggestion that the 
number of Jews admitted to the schools 
be limited to a certain percentage. 

More significant still are the mani- 
festations of Soviet anti-Semitism in 
the secondary schools. For instance, at 
the former Khvostov Gymnasium, 
which is one of the best and in which 
children of higher Soviet dignitaries 
receive their education, the class of the 
young Miss Voroshilova, daughter of 
the War Commissar, started something 
like a diminutive pogrom, and was sus- 
pended for three days. Boys in Moscow 
schools hurl genuine pre-Revolutionary 
insults at their Jewish schoolmates. I 
made several attempts to find out 
where these children, whose parents 
belong exclusively to Government cir- 
cles and are often of proletarian de- 
scent, get their anti-Jewish notions, but 
received no satisfactory answer. Every 
child gives a different explanation, the 
only sure thing being that they pick 
their prejudices up from older people’s 
talk and their home surroundings. 
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Even the housing shortage in Mos- 
cow is attributed to the Jews: ‘Natu- 
rally — they brought their tatele and 
mamele from their mestechki, and aunts, 
and brothers, and sisters, and nephews. 
... This complaint about the ‘ tateles 
and mameles from the villages’ can be 
heard from some of the so-called 
‘sensible Jews’ — for this type, so fa- 
miliar under the Tsars, has reappeared 
under the Soviets. Such men say that 
‘this unwise eagerness to bring their 
country relatives to Moscow does great 
injury to the Jews themselves.’ 

Soviet anti-Semitism is also spread- 
ing in the Government trusts and the 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade. Every- 
body is repeating the story of the Rus- 
sian ‘Ivanov’ who by some inexplicable 
oversight was made manager of a 
Government trust, whereupon the Jews 
protested in chorus: ‘These Rus- 


sians! They’re pushing in everywhere.’ 

Nevertheless, the Gentile employees 
of the trusts are not grumbling about 
the Jews as much as they were. Instead 


they will tell you, ‘It has begun!’ 
They say that in such-and-such a 
trust ‘the Jews are being kicked out.’ 
And if you ask how, they will explain 
that the president of the trust in ques- 
tion — a notable Communist, of course 
— ‘has cleaned out his office under the 
decree reducing clerical staffs.’ And the 
Speaker is likely to add, with a sly 
smile: ‘What can you do? Economy 
régime!’ 

In the Commissariat of Foreign 
Trade you often hear the complaint 
that ‘all our offices abroad are filled 
with Jews, until there’s no standing 
room left. Our Berlin office has only 
two Gentiles in it, and they are Bul- 
garians, not Russians. In Paris they’re 
Jews toa man. The London office has 
only three or four who are not Jews.’ 
Here likewise you now hear men re- 
mark with satisfaction: ‘It’s begun!’ 
‘What has begun?’ you ask. ‘House- 


cleaning!’ they answer. ‘In our Lon- 
don office irregularities were discovered 
— money shortage. So they have fired 
some of their Jews. Now about half the 
staff are Russians. We’ll see who’s on 
top. Other offices will follow suit.’ 

Another symptom of this growing 
hostility is the bitter criticism you hear 
in the Commissariat of Agriculture 
regarding the policy of settling Jews 
upon the land. High-up Communists, 
well-paid technical specialists officially 
belonging to the Party, spread out their 
arms helplessly and say: ‘A mad policy 
— but we are powerless. It’s being 
done chiefly to favor the American 
United Jewish Campaign; but of course 
nothing but bad feeling will result.’ 

One of these critics asked me: ‘What 
would our Moscow leaders say if a 
group of bankers and millionaires rep- 
resenting the numerous Ukrainians now 
dispersed through the world should 
organize a Ukrainian United Campaign 
for the purpose of sending dollars, ma- 
chinery, and what not, into the Soviet . 
territory — but exclusively for the use 
of Ukrainians? Can you imagine the 
hue and cry of “Counter-revolution!” 
“White Guardism!”’ “ World-capitalist 
intrigue!”’ and so forth, that would be 
immediately raised? I should love to 
see the reception the emissaries of 
such a Gentile United Campaign would 
get here in Moscow!’ 

‘But how do you explain this dis- 
crimination in favor of the Jews by the 
Soviet Government?’ 

‘First of all, the dollars that stick to 
the hands of those among us who man- 
age things for the United Campaign. 
Second, this tolerance gains the Soviet 
Government the powerful support of 
Jewish bourgeois opinion both abroad 
and at home. But it all makes people 
here, especially in localities where the 
Jews are numerous, think that the 
Soviet authorities are all Jews.’ 

Petlura’s assassination in Paris failed 
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to excite in the Soviet press the jubila- 
tion usual when an anti-Soviet leader is 
put out of the way. The explanation 
was: ‘It’s better to let sleeping dogs lie. 
We don’t have to dot all the 7’s. The 
murderer was a Jew who avenged Pet- 
lura’s pogroms — and there’s enough 
hatred as it is —’ 

I recently heard a Soviet official say: 
‘Regular fellows, those Transcaucasian 
Communists! Did n’t they act cleverly? 
Cleaned out all of their Jews from the 
Party! Our Party is Russian. We had 
a period of Jewish influx; the Jewish 
Bund merged with us, and the Soviet 
Government was filled with Jews after 
we dismissed en masse the pre-Revolu- 
tionary officials, among whom there 
were no Jews. 

‘Now normal times are returning. 
Our Party is gaining strength and is 
connected more closely with the masses. 
It is only natural for it to reflect more 
truly the real racial make-up of the 
nation. That is n’t anti-Semitism; 
it ’s only plain common sense — plain 


statistics, justice! We do not simply 
shout “Down with the Jews!” like the 
Ukrainians.’ 

As to the army officers, they point 
out with pride that among them, as 


formerly in the old army, there are no 
Jews, or almost none. 

That is the way the reasoning leaders 
of the Government put it; but among 
the rank and file Soviet anti-Semitism 
is less logical and tolerant. The con- 
ventional phrase, ‘It ’s begun!’ is heard 
more and more frequently whenever a 
reduction of office staffs, a revision of 
school enrollments, or a change of 
management in a Government trust is 
discussed. 

This delicate situation is being faced 
consciously but passively. All know 
about it, all watch its growth, all 
understand that it is an entirely new 
phenomenon which has nothing in com- 
mon with the old anti-Semite riots in 
Southern Russia. This anti-Semitism 
—perhaps the first genuine anti- 
Semitism in Russia — is not the result 
of police propaganda or the maliciously 
spread legend of ritual murders, or the 
hysterical cry of ‘They crucified Jesus!’ 
Not at all; it has sprung up spontane- 
ously within the Communist circles, 
and is developing there—in_ the 
bosom of the Party that professes one 
of its chief tasks to be to eliminate all 
national and racial hatred, above all the 
old hatred of the Jews. 
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I. A MODERATE ROMAN CATHOLIC OPINION! 


BY A RESIDENT 


THOSE national problems are most 
difficult of solution, because most 
heavily burdened with human passion, 
whose causes are embedded in the his- 
torical past of a people. A nation clings 
to nothing more closely than to its 
traditions, shaping its present hates 
and future fears according to its mem- 
ory of past experience. The problem of 
Europe to-day consists not so much in 
its actual ethnological, lingual, and 
geographic differences as in its people’s 
memories of their ancient hates and 
fears. It is relatively easy to solve the 
differences presented by race, language, 
or frontier, but it is impossible to re- 
write history, and it is most difficult to 
still the apprehensions and the impulses 
which derive from the past history of a 
nation. Problems with such origins are 
fraught with danger and are almost 
impossible of equable solution. 

This is why a ‘modern’ people, like 
the United States, for instance, starting 
as an advanced democracy, little bur- 
dened by tradition owing to its brief 
past, and singularly forward-looking in 
its attitude to life, naturally finds it 
most difficult to comprehend the 
apprehensions and animosities which 
sometimes sweep older nations into 
strange paths and along apparently 
illogical courses; but unless the ob- 
server can be induced to appreciate the 
deep significance of historical causes, he 
cannot have any complete understand- 


‘From the Month (English Roman Catholic 
review) October 


ing of the conflicts that shake nations 
which have inherited immemorial tradi- 
tions. The problem of the conflict 
between the Government of Mexico 
and the representatives of the Catholic 
Church is one of these; it is a problem, 
not of yesterday, but of centuries past. 

The Church, the Catholic Church, 
was, from the time of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine until the Refor- 
mation, an organic part of the structure 
of the civil State of every Christian 
nation in the world. King or emperor 
was crowned by the ministers of the 
Church, nor did he feel the throne 
secure under him until the sacred oil 
had touched his forehead and his 
breast. Even in the dawn of the 
nineteenth century a Corsican genius 
must need seek to secure this form of 
sanction for his crown, Napoleon’s 
wisdom recognizing how deeply it was 
embodied in the traditions of the 
nations of the world. Kings might at 
times rebel against ecclesiastical au- 
thority, yet never dared ultimately to 
challenge it. They recognized in it, and 
in the Church, the binding force which 
held together the social organism of 
which they were the heads. The Church 
was the teacher of youth, the guardian 
of the poor, the warden of orphans, the 
sanctuary of the persecuted, the spir- 
itual organization which, recognizing 
no difference between the soul of prince 
and of serf, provided the checks and 
counterpoises in the social structure 
composed of crown, nobles, and com- 

87 
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moners, which held each group in 
adjustment and eased the friction that 
otherwise must have frayed them into 
anarchy and mutual destruction. To 
this day, a quaint survival of the days 
of faith, bishops sit in the House of 
Lords in England’s Parliament. 

If this historical significance of the 
role of the Catholic Church can be 
comprehended, many historical facts, 
otherwise liable to be misinterpreted, 
automatically fall into their proper 
place. For instance, in these days the 
State pursues unhesitatingly and pun- 
ishes righteously, upheld by the full 
force of public opinion, any man guilty 
of seditious propaganda within its army 
or its fleet, and it does this because the 
State considers that it is its right and its 
duty to defend the nation against the 
agents of anarchy. With this com- 
parison, it surely should not be difficult 
to understand that no less firmly did 
our forefathers believe that they pos- 
sessed the right and the obligation to 
suppress and punish the heretic whose 
preachings were necessarily directed 
against the force which bound together 
and united the very State itself, the 
Catholic Church. If such conceptions 
as these can be clearly grasped, the 
modern problem of Church and State 
in Mexico, inherited from this ancient 
order of things, can the better be 
understood. 

The Catholic Church in Mexico was, 
from the time of the conquest, an 
essential part of the social order im- 
planted by Spain. Spain loosed the 
sword upon the unfortunate land, un- 
leashed against it armies of conquista- 
dores, who left their own land in a spirit 
of high adventure, mingled with the 
passion for the speedy acquisition of 
wealth; but Spain also tempered with a 
certain mercy her policy toward the 
subject races, whose evangelization she 
held it her mission to be. Amid the 
exploitation of the helpless Indian by 


her sons, the voice of the Crown of 
Spain was lifted again and again, 
threatening penalties and imposing 
drastic punishment in order to restrain 
the seemingly insatiable lust of the 
conquerors. And, ever prompting the 
monarchy to this course, ever pleading 
with it for regulations and decrees 
which might cast protection over the 
helpless natives, were the representa- 
tives of the Church. 

The Dominican friar Bartolomé de 
las Casas fearlessly sent forth denunci- 
ations of the cruelty of his countrymen, 
flinging himself into the defense of the 
Indian with the zeal of a fanatic, bom- 
barding the monarchs of Spain with his 
petitions, defiant of threats, reckless of 
consequences, so only that he might 
acquit himself of the duty which he had 
undertaken on behalf of the subject 
race. Less renowned, but even more 
truly constructive of permanent benefit 
to the Indians, were those Franciscan 
friars who came to New Spain im- 
mediately after the conquest — men 
who lived among the Indian commvu- 
nities in poverty and humility, to help 
them in the struggle with life, and to 
prepare them for a better eternity than 
that of their cruel and bloody gods. 
Zumarraga, first Archbishop of Mexico, 
and many a worthy successor, fought 
valiantly in defense of the Indians and 
sought to educate and assist them. 

There were qualities of grandness in 
these dauntless missionaries which are 
not excelled by the military fame of the 
conquerors themselves. Turning their 
eyes forever from their beloved Spain, 
and renouncing hope of comfort, affec- 
tion, and human consolation, they 
lived lives of hardship upon the fron- 
tiers of the Spanish zone of influence, 
until the earth of their adopted land 
claimed their weary bodies. Beloved of 
the Indians, their memory lives to-day 
in remote village and town, where the 
Indian clings to his rude notions of the 
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faith imparted to him, even though 
often ignorant of the Spanish tongue. 
And Mexico, even anti-Catholic, official 
Mexico to-day, remembers these men 
as its greatest benefactors. Gante 
Street, one of the main thoroughfares 
of the capital, has been allowed to hold 
the name which it derived from Fray 
Pedro de Gante, and Motolinia Street 
that derived from Fray Toribio de 
Motolinia, while all other streets 
around have been stripped of their old 
identity and ancient names. And the 
latest statue, the only one in nigh a 
score of years erected by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, shows the gaunt, 
uplifted features of Fray Bartolomé de 
las Casas. 

The Church in Mexico, entrusted by 
the Spanish Crown with a special 
mission, — namely, that of giving a 
spiritual character to the conquest and 
control of the peoplesof the New World, 
—acquired in time, as a necessary 
means of defense and survival in her 
stern and bitter struggle for the Indian 
races of which she was the defender, 
privileges and prerogatives which gave 
her a position of unusual strength and 
wealth in the colony. This wealth was 
reénforced by the pious donations of 
the faithful in every generation — 
donations which caused a progressive 
accumulation of temporal possessions 
in the hands of the Church, the more so 
that ecclesiastical thrift was in notable 
contrast to the almost universal tend- 
ency among the lay elements in the 
colony to stake upon any venture, to 
dissipate in a frontier expedition, a 
night’s session at cards, or a scheme of 
revolt, all of theCreole’s swiftly accumu- 
lated wealth. It was as inevitable that 
the prudent hands of the Church should 
accumulate vast wealth in the new 
territories as it was that the old Dutch 
families of tenacious habit should be- 
come vastly wealthy as the owners of 
sections of land upon which grew the 


city of New York. Neither process was 
immoral, although both may have been 
in the result unfortunate. 

Therefore the eighteenth century 
found the Church in Mexico vastly 
wealthy and strongly entrenched be- 
hind the privileges of tradition and of 
law. Yet, lest the impression be erro- 
neously formed that she became sub- 
merged in the ease of wealth and love 
of power to the oblivion of her spiritual 
mission, it may be pointed out that it 
was in this very century that the bare- 
footed friars founded and formed those 
missions which reach in the territory of 
the United States from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, surviving still in Texas, 
New Mexico, and California as one of 
the highest and purest expressions of a 
spiritual ideal in the tradition of the 
American people. These missions were 
founded at the time when the Estab- 
lished Church in England — aye, and 
the Catholic Church in France, for that 
matter — had sunk to a most peril- 
ously low moral level and to almost 
complete forgetfulness of its spiritual 
mission. Historical perspective, we 
repeat, must not be lost, as too fre- 
quently it has been, in judging of the 
acts of the Catholic Church in Mexico. 
That the Church had become very 
wealthy in the eighteenth century, and 
used at least some of her wealth in 
God’s direct service, is manifest to-day 
in the vast number of churches erected 
or sumptuously decorated in that 
century. But we cannot deny that this 
wealth produced a certain degree of 
corruption, and diverted much of the 
energy of the ministers of God from 
their proper purpose and mission. Even 
so, it was not so much her wealth as her 
traditional position in the social organ- 
ism of the State which later put the 
Church out of date in a modern Mexico. 
The Church emerged into the nine- 
teenth century enormously wealthy and 
enormously powerful, her wealth well 
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ministered for the most part and for 
the benefit of the masses, and her 
power mostly beneficent — and, under 
the existing social order, a necessary 
part of the political organism of the 
colony. But now there began to stir 
in the Mexican people the same desire 
that half a century before resulted in 
the United States —a desire for free- 
dom from European tutelage. It is not 
to be forgotten that the first leaders in 
this movement for Mexican Independ- 
ence, Hidalgo and Morelos, the most 
renowned of Mexican patriots, were 
priests of the Church. 

But the Church authorities them- 
selves, clinging to their traditional 
mission from the Crown of Spain, in- 
stinctively ranged their influence on the 
side of what was then the established 
law and order of things, and they were, 
at times by active partisan effort, hos- 
tile to the effort for liberation from 
Spain. It demanded, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary, or rather an impossible, 
prescience on the part of any individ- 
ual or group at that time to visualize 
in the turbulent outbursts, frequent 
betrayals, and crude license of the 
rebels the dawning of a spirit of in- 
dependence and national consciousness, 
and well may ecclesiastics have sighed, 
and on occasions striven, for the re- 
newal of those binding forces without 
which the State would become, appar- 
ently forever, the prey of a succession 
of adventurers, and be at times threat- 
ened with dissolution in anarchy. 

This attitude was the more justified 
that the attaining of independence 
from Spain found the Mexican people 
wholly unprepared to exercise the 
functions of a free community, still 
dominated by the instinct of accept- 
ance of tutelage — in contrast to the 
American colonies, where the robust 
spirit of self-government had been 
developed prior to actual revolt. In 
independent Mexico after 1822 the 


powers of State passed from hand to 
hand, the sport of political ambitions of 
the time, the spoil of the individual 
controlling for the moment the strong- 
est military power. It is hardly to be 
wondered that the Church, amid such 
apparently meaningless turmoil, where 
the basest passions were often only too 
manifest, exposed herself to the charge 
of being the opponent of independence 
and liberalism, the last manifestation of 
this political tendency being given by 
her sympathy with the ambition of the 
hapless Emperor Maximilian, in the 
vain hope that he might be able to 
consolidate the lost energies and dis- 
rupted organism of the State. Maxi- 
milian fell in the year 1867, and with 
the crumbling of the old idea of the 
State the Catholic Church in Mexico, in 
regard to her temporal power and 
possessions, at last stood revealed as 
the surviving relic of a bygone age. 
Monarchy had been routed, imperial- 
ism had vanished like a dream, ancient 
custom and privilege, title and tithe, 
were being swept away, and the political 
mission of the Church, her task of 
cementing and upholding the old civil 
organization, had for the time dis- 
appeared. She stood, in her temporal 
power and possessions, like some huge 
buttress which still rears itself, gaunt 
and purposeless, over the plain, after 
the ancient walls and edifice, which it 
was its task to sustain, have dis- 
appeared. 

It was natural that there was a 
realization of this by the radical heads 
of the Mexican State, now stirring with 
ideas of liberty and democracy. It was 
natural that there were political hatred 
and distrust for this great mass which 
now cumbered space without support- 
ing anything, which absorbed energy 
without giving out strength, which was 
opposed to programmes of reform. It 
was inevitable that a new form of 
government, elaborated outside the 
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Church, should regard her temporal 
power, privileges, and possessions as 
wholly out of place and even useless. 
A finer sense of justice would, while 
relegating the Church to the spiritual 
sphere, have respected her rights of 
property in so far as they were em- 
ployed in the service of God and the 
community. But revolutionaries are 
generally extremists. The Church had 
to go the way of the State with which it 
had been so closely connected. She 
could not be immediately destroyed, 
but henceforth her power for good was 
grievously crippled. To charge against 
her the backward state of the Mexican 
people and say that, in her centuries of 
spiritual monopoly in Mexico, she 
failed to act worthily of her mission is 
to lose sight of historical facts. It is 
unfair to-day, for instance, to criticize 
the Catholic Church for the ignorance 
of the Indian population, when for 
seventy years the liberal governments 
of Mexico have been hampering the 
power of the Church, confiscating her 
places of worship, breaking up her hu- 
manitarian institutions, seizing her 
orphanages, schools, and hospitals, and 
thwarting her ever-organized effort for 
good. There were, in fact, more Cath- 
olic hospitals and orphanages in Mexico 
at the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
in proportion to the inhabitants, than 
there were similar institutions in Great 
Britain. There were proportionally 
more universities in Mexico, and more 
students in them; there was, strange to 
say, a higher proportion of literacyin 
the colony, a lower proportion of 
illiterates, than in the England of that 
time. 


Judged then, by the only standard — 
that of the eighteenth century — which 
can fairly be applied to the work of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico in that 
century, she may be criticized for not 
having availed herself of her exception- 
al strength to do more for the people, 


but at least she did more than did the 
Christian organizations in other lands 
for their flocks. The clergy’s concep- 
tion of the mission of education was not 
the modern one; their ideas, naturally 
in those times, were patriarchal and 
protective, not democratic and pro- 
gressive. Religion they taught first — 
prayer, the use of the sacraments, the 
Commandments, obedience to the 
Church and State; secondly, the boy of 
the poorer classes was educated to his 
trade, the girl to her domestic task. 
Education was not then interpreted as 
‘uplift,’ as affording an equal oppor- 
tunity to all, but as being the equipping 
of the individual for the best discharge 
of his duties and the utmost efficiency 
in the sphere to which he had been 
born — an ancient theory, a past order 
of things, but Church authorities are 
not more to be criticized for their 
patriarchal interpretation of the proper 
social order than is the vicar’s wife in 
England of only a few decades back for 
her worthy ministrations to the poor, 
although to-day their fashion would be 
offensive and intolerable. 

The representative of the change in 
social ideas who struck at the power 
and possessions of the Church in the 
middle of the last century was Benito 
Juarez, a pure-blooded Indian, with the 
uncompromising spirit and fanatical 
fixity of purpose of his race. It was he 
who refused to commute the death 
sentence of the Emperor Maximilian to 
any less bloody form of political re- 
prisal. Juérez refused reprieve, not out 
of a bloodthirsty instinct, but quite 
typically because of his rigid con- 
ception of inexorable justice. A greater 
statesman and a broader mind would 
have seen the wisdom of not exacting 
retribution in a manner which has 
prejudiced the mind of the world 
against Mexico from the date when 
Maximilian’s blood stained the ground 
of the Cerro de las Campanas at 
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Queretaro. Benito Judrez, President of 
Mexico at last, implacably resolute, 
narrowly determined, his soul em- 
bittered by years of fugitive existence, 
by persecution and the imminent dan- 
ger of death, having crushed the old 
imperialism, turned with the fury of 
vindictive justice to despoil and destroy 
the power of the Church, which he 
identified with his other foe. Even 
before the Maximilian interlude the 
so-called Laws of Reform had been 
launched against the Church by Jua- 
rez’s political party in the year 1856— 
a fact which forced the Church in self- 
defense to support the conservative and 
reactionary programme of Maximilian. 
It had now to suffer the consequences. 

The Laws of Reform, better called 
Penal Laws, like all measures born of 
passion and prejudice,. went to the 
utmost extremes in attacking the 
power and influence of Catholicism in 
Mexico. The Church lands and prop- 
erties, estates, buildings, funds, and 
minor possessions, were confiscated to 
the State, not, as in other countries, on 
the basis of a concordat, but outright 
and without the shadow of com- 
pensation. Not alone were those 
properties sequestered which ecclesi- 
astics held for revenue, but also those 
devoted to educational or humani- 
tarian use, and even the sacred edifices 
themselves were declared forfeit with 
all their contents, their ornaments, 
their vestments, and their consecrated 
vessels. The Government seized every- 
thing; many churches were pillaged and 
closed: some were sold, some dedicated 
to public and profane uses. Vast 
quantities of art objects of great in- 
trinsic value disappeared, and some 
were carried off to the museums and 
galleries of the State. Hospitals, alms- 
houses, orphanages, schools, and sem- 
inaries conducted by religious bodies 
were seized, and the communities 
which conducted them expelled or 


broken up. Liberalism indeed had its 
revenge, for Juarez hacked and hewed 
at the very foundations of the Church. 
From his time the Catholic Church has 
ceased to play any part in the Mexican 
Government or to possess political 
power. 

It has been estimated by different 
writers that, prior to this period, the 
Church held title to a fifth of the land 
of the Republic. All of these estates 
were confiscated by the Government. 
What of education, what of humazi- 
tarian effort, might not have been 
accomplished with these resources 
which the State absorbed, and which, 
rightly administered by the same, 
might have saved Mexico from her 
problem of illiteracy, ignorance, and 
poverty of to-day. It is hardly fair to 
criticize the Church for these con- 
ditions when it is the State itself which, 
for seventy years, has held, or rather 
dissipated, those accumulations of 
ecclesiastical wealth which were in- 
tended for, and should have been dedi- 
cated to, the service of the people. 

In all human affairs tolerance suc- 
ceeds to the heat of partisan passion, 
and responsibility mellows the point of 
view even of the revolutionary poli- 
tician after he becomes an adminis- 
trator. Throughout the long reign of 
Porfirio Diaz, who came to power after 
the death of Ju4rez in 1877, although 
these Penal Laws were never with- 
drawn, nor the Church possessions, nor 
the churches themselves, ever restored 
by the State, the officers of the Govern- 
ment connived at the reorganized 
existence of collegiate schools, semi- 
naries, convents, orphanages, and hos- 
pitals under nuns or brothers, realizing 
that the constructive moral influence of 
such foundations was desirable for the 
State, now that they had ceased to be 
or to seem the emissaries of a hostile 
political power. Excellent, but little 
known, work was being done in Mexico, 
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as in every other country of the world, 
by religious communities, largely leav- 
ened by devoted men and women of 
foreign nationality — French, Spanish, 
and Irish, for the most part. So worth- 
ily were these religious laboring for 
their ideals that even the sons and 
daughters of the Radicals of Govern- 
ment and Cabinet fame were almost 
invariably committed to these com- 
munities to be taught and educated. 

Far from possessing wealth, the 
Mexican Church under the conditions 
of the last seventy-five years has been 
submerged in poverty — a poverty all 
the more marked for existing in the 
very shadow of its great possessions of 
the past. The bishops of the Church 
have been men of high character and 
qualifications, but their task is one of 
great difficulty. The breaking up and 
suspension of ecclesiastical seminaries 
has caused priests who had neither 
the training nor the character nor the 
energy for this mission to be prema- 
turely assigned to the care of souls. The 
morality of the secular clergy, scattered 
throughout the country, and remote 
from episcopal control,—the same 
control frequently broken by the flight 
and absence of persecuted prelates, — 
has left much to be desired. Fanati- 
cism, too, has made a strong survival 
among the inscrutable Indians, largely 
due to inadequate teaching and reli- 
gious instruction. With them, the 
externals of religion only too often 
cover strange thoughts and traditions 
reaching back to ancient gods, so 
tenacious and unrevealing is the Indian 
mind; and in this particular also the 
Mexican Church isnot above reproach, 
though criticism must be tempered, as 
we have shown, by the memory of the 
intolerable interference of the State 
with her lawful activities. 

However, its poverty alone suffices 
to proclaim its political,impotence. In 
nigh a decade of intermittent revo- 
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lutions, over a period which from 1911 
onward has seen eleven different presi- 
dents in Mexico, and fifty different 
political banners in strife, the Church 
never gave its name or sanction to any 
man or movement. The so-called 
Catholic Party is politically a nebulous 
body, an expression of moral purpose 
rather than of political programme. To 
speak of this impoverished and weak- 
ened organization, with its pastors 
frequently persecuted and exiled, as 
having exercised political power within 
present memory is absurd to anyone 
with knowledge of Mexico. 

On the other hand, to assert that the 
Church exerts great indirect influence, 
and that this influence must neces- 
sarily reach into political spheres, is 
manifestly correct. Mexico is, nom- 
inally at least, Catholic, in about the 
same sense in which other countries are 
nominally Christian. But a Catholic, 
in the practising sense, the average 
Mexican hardly is, for the moral law is 
stern and exacting and few care to 
fulfill it. We may say that among few 
peoples is Catholic practice so weak and 
Catholic tradition so relatively strong. 

It is in this tradition, and the un- 
definable force which it represents, that 
the problem of the Radical Govern- 
ment of Mexico rests. This Govern- 
ment is confronted, not, as that of the 
United States, by a score of different 
dissident Christian creeds, but by one 
creed alone, under one group of pastors. 
Lacking direct political force, it is 
nevertheless obvious that a religious 
organization so homogeneous must bea 
body with which a government has to 
reckon and which it might even fear, 
and the present Government of Mexico, 
which would remodel the social order, 
redraw the lines between the classes, 
redistribute property,—a govern- 
ment extremely Socialistic in fact,—is 
at every turn faced by a vast elusive, 
impalpable influence in the realm of 
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ideas which it neither does nor can con- 
trol. The Government has acted under 
a sense of exasperation felt at this stub- 
born thwarting of its purposes, and of 
the Socialistic programme of which itis 
the exponent; and the Catholic tradi- 
tion, on the other hand, is necessarily 
antagonistic in instinct, if not in act, to 
an ancient enemy — the social theory 
which would constitute the State ulti- 
mately the sole arbiter of culture, 
thought, and belief in a people. 

Here comes the need of our making 
some kind of appraisal of ‘the govern- 
ment, as we have already{done of the 
Church in this country. A Mexican 
government exists in power, not by the 
will and choice of the people, demo- 
cratically expressed, but by the latter’s 
acquiescence in it, due to mere toler- 
ance or to fear. A predominantly 


uneducated, ignorant mass like the 
Mexican people, heavily weighed down 
by the irresponsibility of character of 
the Indian race, a people of which 
probably a fifth can speak only Indian 


dialects, and certainly not more than 
half of whom can read and write, which, 
as a mass, has no tradition of the duties 
of citizenship, no habit of self-govern- 
ment, incapable of coherent thought 
and articulate expression, lacking even 
an elementary geographical conception 
of the significance of nationality — 
such a people cannot select, through 
democratic process and form, its own 
government and president. 

It is therefore in no spirit of criticism 
of the present or of other governments 
of Mexico that it is stated that they 
are not derived from the people but 
that they have imposed themselves and 
their ideas upon the people. Now, 
transmission of power from govern- 
ment to government, from president to 
president-elect, can be effected in peace 
only when the former has control over 
and concurs in the election of the latter. 
No government or president of Mexico 


would permit an opposition party to 
succeed it, or would allow such a party 
apparently to win at the polls, for each 
government conceives itself to be the 
sole depository of the spirit of true pa- 
triotism and highest national interest. 

This perpetuating of a political party 
in power until it is removed by shock of 
arms, and the controlling of elections to 
cause its continual and _ successive 
choice by the people, is not so much 
immoral on the part of the Mexican 
administrators as it is absolutely 
inevitable in the circumstances. The 
rulers are compelled to throw their 
troops and adherents around the poll- 
ing booths as the necessary means of 
appeasing the fetish of democratic for- 
mulas in a country not yet ready for 
democracy, and in which, if the uncon- 
trolled expression of every man’s will 
were frankly stated, there would rage 
such a pandemonium of ignorance, there 
would besucha shrieking of demagogues 
stampeding the excited people this way 
and that, as would swamp any form of 
government. It is the democratic 
theory itself — the modern conception 
of the need and right of every man, 
regardless of his aptitude, being privi- 
leged to exercise an equal vote — that 
is here at fault, and not, in truth, the 
government which gets out of a certain 
constitutional impasse by force, the 
only means possible to it. The marvel 
is that, resting upon such a foundation, 
and so unsusceptible of any control by 
public opinion, the government of 
Mexico is a government at all, and not 
that it falls so far below the level of 
integrity and ability revealed in other 
countries under more favorable con- 
ditions. 

The difficulties of the Mexican gov- 
ernment are therefore those which are 
inherent in its origin: of its very nature, 
and as a necessary measure of survival, 
it is arbitrary and dogmatic. In the 
United States, where the government 
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derives from the people, as the peak of a 
pyramid from its base, by a process of 
selection and elimination possible only 
ina nation bred to a tradition of democ- 
racy, the authority at Washington 
does approximately represent the aver- 
age national aspiration. With no such 
constructive material available, a gov- 
ernment in Mexico, although perform- 
ing the ritual of similar democratic 
forms, never interprets its mission to 
be that of expressing the will of the 
electorate, since such has never been 
voiced, but that of imposing upon the 
people those theories and principles 
which, as part of its political creed, 
it judges to be best for the nation. 

It is beside the purpose here to dis- 
cuss the merits and demerits of the 
programme of advanced Socialism 
which the Calles Government is at- 
tempting to apply in the conviction 
that it is the depository of the leader- 
ship of the Mexican people. The 


outstanding, and recognized, fact is 


that the régime of General Calles does 
stand for an advanced form of Social- 
ism, in many ways closer to the prac- 
tice of Soviet Russia than to any demo- 
cratic theory. At the same time, it 
should be stated that the Calles Gov- 
ernment, whatever the criticism of its 
political creed and method, has set a 
higher standard of integrity and has 
shown a greater determination to 
conserve the national resources and to 
advance the welfare of the masses, 
according to its own theories, than any 
recent Mexican régime. To compare 
the intellectual and moral standards of 
this Government with those obtaining 
in other contemporary governments, 
under more favorable social and poli- 
tical conditions, would be manifestly 
unfair; to compare the Calles Govern- 
ment with other previous Mexican 
governments is to recognize a certain 
advance in political steadfastness and 
sincerity of purpose. It is the greater 


pity that it does not realize how much 
easier it is to destroy than to rebuild, and 
how fatal it must be to deprive a whole 
nation of the sanctions and consolations 
afforded by religion without having 
anything effective to put in their place. 

The present quarrel between the 
Calles Government and the Mexican 
Church started in the following man- 
ner. The Government tried about 
a year ago to create a State-controlled 
religion by encouraging certain repro- 
bate priests to seize different Catholic 
churches, and sustaining them therein 
and in their ministrations of religion in 
defiance of the Catholic authorities. 
The move failed, largely through the 
notorious character of the schismatic 
clergy so employed. Its failure has been 
followed by a succession of other blows, 
struck by the Government against the 
Church, this time in the name of the 
Mexican Constitution of 1917. As all 
the actions of the Government against 
the Church have invoked the Consti- 
tution in question, it becomes necessary 
to explain the nature of this document, 
for it is on its enactments as applied by 
the Government that the so-called 
religious conflict is based. Compare it 
with the Constitution of the U.S. A. 
In that case one venerable document 
represents, not so much the prescience 
and ingenuity of its authors, as their 
wise expression of the hitherto uninter- 
preted aspirations of an instinctively 
democratic and law-abiding people. On 
the other hand, it is a matter of history 
that this is the last of seven Consti- 
tutions framed and applied in Mexico, 
almost within the span of a century, 
each differing substantially from its 
predecessors and representing succes- 
sive changes in political theory. 

In 1917, rifle still in hand and the 
civil war in which he triumphed still 
smouldering throughout the Republic, 
Venustiano Carranza gathered an as- 
sembly for the drafting of a new Con- 





stitution. In the call by which the 
constituents were convened, all those 
were expressly excluded who might not 
be of the same political creed as that 
professed by the dominant, Carranza 
Party. The resultant document, never 
submitted to popular referendum or 
national vote, reveals the handicraft of 
politicians steeped in the bitterness of 
class war, and of idealists, chanting 
ecstatically theories which they had 
had no opportunity to test and temper 
by the sobering experience of re- 
sponsibility in power. Into this Consti- 
tution were incorporated the penal 
laws of Juarez to which reference has 
already been made. Juarez, himself, 
had wisely never sought to write these 
repressive enactments into his Consti- 
tution of 1857, regarding them as being, 
like martial law, measures of emer- 
gency to meet the passing condition 
that was created by the power and 
possessions and the political influences 
of the Church at that time; but, this 
power and these possessions gone, the 
years from 1857 to 1917 found most of 
these laws a dead letter, although they 
were incorporated in the Constitution 
of 1872. The anticlerical fanatics of 
1917, however, were determined to 
rewrite them into their Constitution, 
with the addition of other prescrip- 
tions so ruthless that none ventured to 
apply them till Calles assumed power. 

This famous Constitution of 1917 has 
been printed, summarily or in full, in 
so many papers that it need not be 
repeated here. We need only note the 
aim and object of certain antireligious 
articles. By Article 3 education in all 
its branches, private as well as public, 
is entirely secularized. No teacher or 
book or emblem having any connection 
with religion is allowed. By Article 5 
all religious orders are outlawed. By 
Article 27 no other organizations, 
whatever their aim, charitable, social, 
scientific, or what not, may be in charge 
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of any religious corporation or in- 
dividual. No religious bodies may ac- 
quire or hold any real property; more- 
over, all property of whatever kind now 
vested in such corporations is declared 
forfeit to the State. This includes, 
according to the previous article, all 
Church buildings, schools, convents, 
seminaries, and so forth, of which the 
Government, Federal or State, assumes 
the dominion and administration ex- 
clusively. Article 24 asserts complete 
government control and supervision of 
all public worship, and Article 26 de 
clares all churches, actually existing or 
to be erected, to be the property of the 
nation, to be used for whatever purpose 
the Government may decide. Finally, 
lest any vitality should be left in the 
unhappy Mexican Church, Article 130 
allows each State to determine how 
many ministers of religion shall be 
tolerated within its borders (the State 
of Tabasco, in the spirit of that article, 
has limited the number to zero!), and 
excludes all foreign clerics, while de- 
priving the native clergy of the right to 
vote or to inherit except from blood 
relations, or to criticize, even consti- 
tutionally, any detail of this penal 
legislation! 

Out of these clauses in the 1917 
Constitution has arisen the present 
conflict between Church and State. If 
it be considered that these clauses, in 
their literal enactment, are just, whole- 
some, and consonant with the prin- 
ciples of liberty, then the Government 
of General Calles is justified; but if 
these clauses reveal a spirit of injustice, 
of unwholesome restriction by the State 
of religious aspirations, and of violation 
of the liberty of the individual, then 
the President of Mexico, and his minis- 
ters at home and abroad, are begging 
the issue every time that they declare 
that all they require of the Church is 
that she obey the law. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about a man-made law; 
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there is no justice in a law that abro- 
gates elementary human rights like the 
right of conscience; there is no validity 
in a law which violates the law of God. 
The official apologists for the action of 
the present Calles Government have 
first to justify the 1917 Constitution. 
For it is within the Mexican law itself 
—not to be cited as the tablets of 
Sinai, but as a human document sus- 
ceptible of error and discussion — that 
the right or wrong of the case lies. 

The Catholic bishops in an open 
pastoral letter protested against the 
manner in which the Government, in 
the early part of the present year, began 
to enforce these dormant penal laws. 
The Pope, in an encyclical, also raised 
his voice in protest. Both pleaded for 
constitutional amendment by consti- 
tutional means; both proclaimed obedi- 
ence to the laws so far as the same 
might be compatible with conscience, 
but not beyond; both pleaded for 
justice and for peace. These messages 
infuriated the radicals of the Govern- 
ment, and were qualified as treasonable 
and incendiary under Article 130. 

Then, in punishment of the spirit 
revealed by the Church heads, the 
grinding force of the Constitution was 
brought to bear. All foreign priests 
were expelled, and all religious com- 
munities, regardless of the interruption 
of their mission, whether conducting 
schools, orphanages, hospitals, or other 
beneficent work, were seized and closed 
and the inmates scattered. Much 
needless brutality, such as night raids 
by military on the establishments of 
women, added to the vindictiveness 
and hardship of the expulsions and 
confiscations, and the scholars, sick, or 
orphans, inmates of the establishments, 
were frequently deprived overnight of 
their only succor, and set adrift. 

Again rose lamentation and protest 
from the Catholic prelates, and indig- 
nant, but still pacific, protest from the 


Catholic community, and again, in 
requital for this attitude of ‘insub- 
ordination’ and ‘rebellion,’ fell the 
heavy hand of the penal laws, now 
weighted with the utmost metal of 
their iron clauses. Nor were there 
lacking indications that the Govern- 
ment realized, even while denying it, 
the underlying gravity of the conflict 
that it had provoked. By presidential 
decree the press was silenced: Universal, 
the greatest daily of Mexico, was con- 
strained to publish, for the satisfaction 
of its readers, the explanation that it 
could no longer print news or comment 
on the religious question, as discussion 
of the same would cause it to be sus- 
pended under the new decree, pointing 
out at the same time, though a non- 
sectarian paper, that the same decree 
violated the freedom of the press pro- 
claimed in the very Constitution that 
the Government professed. 

And so the press says nothing of the 
persecution, being muzzled and afraid; 
but from hand to hand pass furtively 
the pamphlets of the new Catholic 
League, now organized for the defense 
of religion and managing to survive. 
Though its heads have been, in swift 
succession, arrested and clapped into 
prison, there have always been others 
to step forward to their place of peril. 
And, day by day, on every lip, in every 
place wherever two men meet, rich or 
poor, Catholic or freethinker, there is 
but one topic, one question — and no 
answer. The happenings in the prov- 
inces, which the papers dare not tell, 
pass from mouth to mouth and grow in 
the telling. And there is uneasiness and 
restlessness and furtive discontent such 
as there has not been for many years in 
Mexico, and everywhere fear, and the 
dread of news of violence, where feeling 
runs so high and repression is so fierce. 
This very article has had to be smug- 
gled out of Mexico, and it must be 
anonymous, because its writer, if dis- 
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covered, would, without trial, be 
expelled instantly from the Republic. 

On July 2 the President retorted 
to the determined Catholic attitude of 
protest by issuing a new code of laws, 
increasing the proscriptions of the 
Constitution and weighting them with 
definite prison sentences for the differ- 
ent offenses. Any member of a reli- 
gious community, for instance, al- 
though not living in community, but 
merely for the offense of taking com- 
mon vows and obeying common rules 
of life, is to be punished by from one to 
two years of imprisonment, women to 
receive two thirds of the male sentence. 
Any ecclesiastic criticizing publicly or 
in private the Law or the Constitution 
is liable to six years’ imprisonment. 
All parochial clergy must register with 
the State, after the manner of Govern- 
ment officials, the reason being given 
that the Government must know and 
control these priests as being in charge 
of State-owned (confiscated) churches. 

This latter ‘law’ brought the stub- 
born conflict to a climax, the Catholic 
bishops ordering their priests to with- 
draw from the churches rather than 
to submit to State administration and 
contro]. The Socialist State now holds 
the open but empty churches, where 
the timid faithful drift in and out and 
gaze at the empty altars. Once again 
the patient Church has evaded the 
attempted plan of absorption that, 
after the expulsion of the religious 
communities, would have brought the 
secular clergy under State control. 

In one way alone has the Catholic 
body struck back at its tormentor. A 
Catholic League has been formed to 
boycott all Juxuries and amuse- 
ments, all avoidable purchase and 
expenditure of any kind, with the 
avowed object of slowly paralyzing 
business, and thus, by reflex action, is 
bringing pressure to bear upon the 
unrelenting Government. Evading the 


dragooning, too elusive to permit of 
repressive action by direct measures, 
the movement has spread and is making 
itself generally felt. The Government 
of General Calles finds itself much in 
the position of a bull that has gored a 
hornets’ nest and now must stay and 
fight the elusive creatures, because 
pride forbids retreat. It claims that it 
has deserved well of the nation, that it 
has sought the national welfare even 
at its own peril, has balanced the 
Budget, has made payments against 
old debts, has accumulated reserves, 
has valiantly defended the interests of 
the citizens, and that the latter there- 
fore should rally to it in its need; and 
many a ‘liberal’ citizen of Mexico does 
feel the force of that claim — the need 
that there is to defeat that subtle, 
black-frocked crowd, a State within 
the State, that would, they think, 
again thwart progress and delay pros- 
perity. 

So all through the land, as in the 
days of the French or Russian ‘Terror,’ 
there is suppressed tension and appre- 
hension, heightened by the abolition of 
freedom of speech and news; there isa 
sullen muttering of old hatreds and 
mistrusts, and the fear of an open clash 
between powers that find themselves 
in positions from which neither can 
recede. The Government has raised 
the rallying cry of patriotism against 
this cloud, risen, like the genii of fable, 
from the heedlessly opened bottle, but 
is baffled to find that its thrusts and 
slashes cut only smoke. Rome and the 
bishops counsel patience, and prudence, 
and peace, but can the prelates indefi- 
nitely hold their followers to the middle 
path of refraining from violence, yet 
remaining staunch under the hardship 
of the long siege that has commenced? 
Time alone will show, but there is no 
need for time to realize that Mexico 
alone, without foreign intervention, 
must solve her own problem. Foreign 
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interference would be as unhappy in 
the outcome as was ten years ago the 
intrusion of the white armies in Russia, 
and nothing should be done from 
without that may further embitter the 
strife that, being a conflict between 
ultimate things, is already bitter 
enough. The depth and breadth of this 
bitterness has to be sensed to be 
appreciated — the uneasy, stifled voice 
of a large mass of public opinion and 
sentiment, the shuffling of restless feet 
under the vigilant guard of the Govern- 
ment, its troops, and its organized- 
labor allies. 

Happy if there be no rupture of the 
public peace, of the peace that the 
prelates are preaching; but Mexico, 
with its tradition of the ultimate 
adjustment of all questions by the 
arbitrament of the sword, is appre- 
hensive of bloodshed, and the con- 


dottieri of Mexico, the restless and 
ambitious soldiers of fortune and 
enemies of any government, caring 
nothing for the Church, would clutch 
at its banner, at any banner, so that 
they might rise in revolt. Still, the 
counsel of prudence, the policy of the 
heads of the Church of peaceful re- 
sistance, may, and should, prevail. It 
would have a better chance if the 
Government were less provocative, 
but this is Mexico, and methods of 
passion alone are understood. There is 
at least this phenomenon manifest — 
that of a passionate public issue being 
wrestled out without appeal to armed 
revolt, and, for us who know Mexico 
and have read her story, this alone 
marks great progress in the difficult 
path of true self-government — by 
self-control. The meek, we are prom- 
ised, shall inherit the earth. 


II. A KLANISH BRITISH SURVEY? 


BY HUGH E, M. STUTFIELD 


A FEW years ago the versatile Dean of 
St. Paul’s hit the nail on the head — as 
he so often does hit it — by describing 
the Bolshevik and the Ultramontane, 
or extreme Roman Catholic, as ‘the 


two enemies of civilization.’ At the 
present moment this turbulent pair 
of trouble-makers are quarreling vio- 
lently in Mexico, and the fight this 
time bids fair to be a fight to a finish. 
The public over here is not uninter- 
ested in the fray, but many people are 
puzzled owing to the paucity of news 
supplied them by the press, and I am 
constantly being asked questions as to 
what are the real rights and wrongs of 
the controversy. This article is an 


*From the National Review (London Tory. 


monthly), November 


attempt to give an answer and at the 
same time to express an opinion which, 
whether it be right or wrong, is at least 
an honest one based on long and careful 
study of the facts. My personal inter- 
ests in the question are twofold, and 
circumstance combines in my case with 
sentiment to act as a check upon any 
possible bias. As an investor — for my 
sins —in Mexican securities I wish 
only to see the country peaceful and 
prosperous, and its inhabitants left free 
to develop its vast natural resources; as 
a student of religious problems I watch 
this highly spectacular broil, the 
Communist Mexican bull disporting 
himself in the clerical china-shop, from 
a more detached and philosophic 
standpoint. 
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The existing régime in Mexico is 
strongly antireligious, Marxian, and 
Communistic; a good many of its ideals 
are distinctly Bolshevist in character, 
while the methods of its supporters 
would do credit to the followers of 
Lenin and Trotskii, and a leading 
English trade-unionist has coupled 
Mexico with Soviet Russia as ‘leading 
the way’ to the blessings of the higher 
democracy. It is, however, an inter- 
esting fact that the Socialistic theories 
held by President Calles do not wholly 
spring from European sources, but are 
largely founded on, and inspired by, 
native Indian customs, traditions, and 
sentiment; and this is worth bearing in 
mind when we are told that all the 
Indians are on the side of the Church. 
This may have been the case formerly, 
but of late years the anticlerical spirit, 
which, strangely enough, infects chiefly 
the upper and ruling classes of Mexico, 
now largely pervades the native-born 
peons. The Indian is religious, —a 
mystic, or nature-mystic, — but, like 
other people, he hankers after freedom 
and the good things of life, such as 
land, and he is beginning to see that he 
is more likely to receive these blessings 
from the secular than from the ec- 
clesiastical arm. 

The larger number of British and 
American settlers probably view the 
situation in a different light. During 
recent years they have felt the heavy 
hand of Red rule, which appears to be 
hardly less unpleasant in Mexico than 
it is in Russia; many of them have been 
despoiled of their property, and their 
lives are continually in danger. The 
abominable persecution of Mrs. Evans, 
culminating in her murder by Bol- 
shevist assassins, will not readily be 
forgotten, and for these and other good 
reasons our British Cabinet has wisely 
refused to recognize the Mexican 
Government. 

Side by side with Red rule in Mexico 


is the rule of the Blacks, those in- 
transigentists of the Roman Church 
who cause so much trouble all over the 
Western Hemisphere. Which of these 
two forms of rule is the more objection- 
able is a fair subject for argument, 
which I do not propose to discuss here; 
what we have to remember at the 
present juncture is that the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Mexico are, or 
have been until quite lately, harried by 
both. Much of the present trouble is 
due to the temporal pretensions of a 
Church which, while assuring us that 
her kingdom is not of this world, 
continues to assert those pretensions in 
an aggravated form. The Ultramon- 
tane quality of Mexican sacerdotalism 
is illustrated by the recent refusal of 
a bishop to recognize any authority 
except that of the Pope; he added that 
the present difficulties can be settled by 
Rome’s decision alone. 

The era of Red rule throughout 
Mexico began in the year 1857, when 
the Indian President Jufrez, who killed 
the luckless Emperor Maximilian, in- 
stituted the Republican Constitution 
under which Mexicans have lived ever 
since. He separated Church and State, 
and passed strong antipapist laws, 
stripping the Church of much of her 
vast wealth and proscribing the reli- 
gious orders. His aim was to destroy 
the Spanish system of ecclesiastical 
patronage and authority, alien and 
hateful in Mexican eyes, which gave 
the Church practically unlimited power 
in Mexico, and enabled her to oppress 
the people and keep them in poverty, 
ignorance, and subjection. The seeds of 
this anticlerical legislation had been 
sown during the previous hundred 
years or more, when Jesuitism was 
abolished, the monastic orders were 
banished, and other attacks made upon 
sacerdotal power. Ju4rez’s anti-Cath- 
olic laws were never repealed, but 
when Porfirio Diaz came into power 
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fifty years ago they passed into abey- 
ance. Diaz, like Signor Mussolini and 
many other great rulers belonging to 
various faiths before him, found that 
religion was too great a power to be 
antagonized with impunity, and he 
restored to the hierarchy its privileges 
and strength, receiving in return its 
support for his policy of tyranny and 
reaction. At the same time he took 
good care, as we have done in England, 
to keep the anticlerical laws in reserve 
for occasions when the priests became 
more than usually troublesome. Under 
his iron rule, aided by the Church, the 
land had peace, of a sort, for more than 
thirty years— commerce flourished, 
concessionaires profited, and investors 
received some return upon the money 
they had entrusted to him; but the 
mental, moral, and social conditions of 
the people went from bad to worse. 
After Diaz there was nobody whose 
shoulders were equal to bearing the 
burden of empire, and the usual conse- 
quences of dictatorship followed. A 
number of worthless and often ruffianly 
adventurers contended for the mas- 
tery, promising the people a Bolshevist 
millennium, but producing little more 
than anarchy, carnage, brigandage, and 
bankruptcy. On the other side the 
Church, with her finger in every polit- 
ical pie, maintained her strangle-hold 
upon the people’s minds and wills and 
faculties, and, as usual, offered an 
invincible bar to moral and material 
progress. 

The immediate cause of the present 
disorder is the remarkable and violent- 
ly antipapal Constitution signed by 
President Carranza in January 1917, 
and made law a week later. It seems 
fairly clear that this Constitution, 
sponsored by Carranza, originated in 
the more fertile brain of the now- 
reigning President, Plutarcho Elias 
Calles, who has out-Heroded Herod in 
his continued efforts to suppress or- 


ganized religion. The laws defining the 
position of the Church and her priest- 
hood are set out in Chapter VII and 
Article 130 of the Constitution, which 
enact that all Church property is to be 
henceforth taken over by the State, 
public and private schools are to be 
secularized, and no priest or nun may 
teach. Priests have to be registered as 
members of a profession. Their num- 
bers are to be limited by the State, and 
ministers of all creeds must be born 
Mexicans. No religious services or 
rites may be celebrated except in 
church, and clerics and clerical papers 
are forbidden to comment on political 
affairs. Marriage is made a purely 
civil contract. Monastic orders are 
suppressed, and ministers of all reli- 
gions are forbidden under severe penal- 
ties to form political associations. No 
Church of any creed can hold, acquire, 
or administer real estate. As though 
the Constitution were not sufficiently 
drastic in itself, the President sup- 
plemented it last July by decreeing 
further anticlerical regulations. 

It seems fairly obvious that only 
stern necessity or clear exigencies of 
State could justify such drastic meas- 
ures as President Calles seems bent on 
enforcing. Roman Catholics and their 
supporters raise the slogan of per- 
secution, and denounce the edicts as 
being — what they undoubtedly are — 
a flagrant infraction of personal liberty 
and the fundamental principles of 
democracy. The question we have to 
consider is whether, in spite of priestly 
provocation, Laicité of so uncom- 
promising a type is necessary, or even 
desirable. President Calles has issued 
his apologia, and, judging from the 
rather scrappy information which most 
of the newspapers have served out to 
us, many people think that he has 
made out a fairly good case. That the 
inhabitants of Mexico, the Indian 
peons in particular, have owed much to 
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the Church in the past no candid 
student of history can deny. Her 
ecclesiastics often protected them 
against the cruelty of their Spanish 
conquerors, and helped, as time went 
on, to bring the two races together. 
She also supplied the somewhat primi- 
tive natives with a theory, however 
imperfect, of life, acted as mother and 
guide to them in all human relation- 
ships, and gave her children some sort 
of intellectual system. The trouble is 
that this ancient Church can never be 
brought to see that in Mexico, as else- 
where, her day is past and over, though 
we can hardly blame her priests and 
bishops if they refuse to accept the 
view of the progressives that she is an 
incubus which must now make room 
for some better, less anomalous, and 
more up-to-date system. 

President Callessees this very clearly, 
and he is no believer in compromise. 
Feeling that the ecclesiastical yoke has 
become too heavy to be borne any 
longer, he has raised the cry of ‘Le 
cléricalisme, voila lennemi,’ and has 
launched a crusade against priestcraft 
such as the New World had never 
witnessed before. He points out that 
the laws are not directed solely against 
Catholics, but are of general appli- 
cation; he regrets that Protestants, 
who do not make trouble like the 
Papists, should have to suffer with the 
rest. He sees what he calls ‘a calamity 
of priests’ afflicting his native land; and 
these priests he describes as an essen- 
tially foreign body — alien in author- 
ity, system, and personnel. By their 
exactions they have absorbed the 
economic strength of the country and 
laid the populace in the dust, keeping 
them so poverty-stricken, supersti- 
tious, and ignorant that at least eighty- 
five per cent of them are illiterate. ‘It 
is criminal,’ said the Minister of 
Education, ‘to permit the children’s 
minds to be formed by the clergy.’ 


This may well be true of Mexico, as it 
probably is of some other countries, 
but, while fully admitting the de- 
moralizing influence which unques- 
tioning trust in authority has upon 
pupils and teachers alike, one would 
like to know what sort of education the 
young people will receivein Calles’s new 
Communist schools. 

The ‘sacerdotal caste’ is also blamed, 
along with the Petroleros, for the al- 
ienization of the land from the peons 
and for fleecing them in various ways. 
The Oriental pietist can never tolerate 
the spectacle of Churches and priests 
preaching poverty while piling up gold 
and riches of every description for 
themselves, and the Mexican progres- 
sives object to the Religios holding, as 
is said, nearly half the wealth of the 
country, after acquiring it by some- 
what dubious means. The Government 
therefore proposes, for the good of the 
country and the souls of the religious, 
to relieve the latter of the temptations 
which invariably beset those who 


possess vast wealth. The hierarchy and 
priesthood are further charged with 
fomenting sedition, stirring up the 
people against the Government, by 
which much bloodshed has been caused, 
and endeavoring to make Mexico sub- 


servient to papal ambitions. There 
seems no reason to question the Presi- 
dent’s observation that his country has 
suffered much from ‘the intolerable 
activities of the reactionary clergy, 
who, following their traditional prac- 
tice, are endeavoring to injure the 
State.” There was a great outcry, for 
example, when the papal delegate to 
Mexico was expelled from Mexican 
territory last March; but, as we know 
that the phrase ‘Apostolic Delegate’ is 
often found in practice to be Vatican 
for ‘mischief-maker,’ the Government 
may have had its reasons. The delegate 
in question is accused of making several 
untrue statements in his declaration 
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before the immigration authorities at 
Nuevo Laredo; according to the official 
report he described himself as a 
‘teacher,’ a ‘tourist’ not traveling on 
business, —he admitted afterward that 
he was making investigations for the 
Pope, — and ‘a Protestant’! He also 
said that he, an Italian by birth, and 
bishop of a Spanish-speaking diocese, 
knew no language but English. The 
Mexican Consul-General in the United 
States, who has a photostatic copy of 
the declaration, vouches for the truth 
of the above charges. 

The Times correspondent in Mexico, 
who disapproves of the attack on the 
Church and deprecates the severity of 
the new laws, tells us very plainly that 
the clerics are greatly to blame. The 
priesthood, he says, has too often been 
merely self-seeking. ‘It has amassed 
large treasure at the expense of the 
poorer classes, and has not done half it 
might have done for the education and 
moral enlightenment of its followers. 
As an example, Church marriage has 
almost always been an expensive trans- 
action; priests have demanded exces- 
sive fees, and have expected offerings 
to be made to the local Virgin. The 
peon has no idea of civil marriage; 
such a thing asa registry does not enter 
his philosophy; so he takes to himself a 
wife and begets children without the 
sanction of either Church or State.’ 


I have elsewhere shown at Jength on 
various occasions that in all Roman 
Catholic countries the Church is mor- 
ally a total failure, and that the ethical 
condition of Catholic communities — 
as shown by official facts and figures as 
well as the testimony of impartial ob- 
servers — is very much lower than it is 
in non-Catholic ones. If any additional 
proof is needed, Mexico is now supply- 
ing us with it: the peon’s only standard 
of morality is the one he has learned 
from his Church, and that, as we know, 


is a poor one. Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
tells us that many people regard him as 
‘three-quarters Papist,’ spoke some 
very plain words on this subject a few 
years ago. The Vatican, he said, ‘is of 
iittle use in matters of simple right and 
wrong.’ For these reasons, I cannot but 
think that the gloomy forebodings of 
moral chaos in Mexico as a consequence 
of the anticlerical legislation have been 
rather overdone. 

Dean Inge, who is also on the side of 
the Church in her battle with Mexican 
infidelity, admits that she probably did 
little to win the respect or affection of 
the people. ‘The immorality of priests,’ 
he says, ‘over nearly the whole of 
Spanish America is notorious’; and let 
me here say that it is greatly resented 
in Mexico, where ‘disgraceful stories’ 
of clerical misconduct abound. The 
other day a very large demonstration of 
men and women workers paraded the 
streets of Mexico City bearing a banner 
protesting against it. In one state, 
Tabasco, the powers that be have 
passed an ordinance commanding the 
priests to marry or to resign their 
benefices; and batches of priests who 
refused to comply with the law have 
fled to the city of Mexico or left the 
country. During the Dark and Middle 
Ages people had a no less lively ap- 
preciation of the inconveniences which . 
attend the celibacy of the clergy, and 
various attempts, not unlike those 
made in Mexico, were made to guard 
feminine frailty against clerical in- 
continence. For example, in parts of 
Switzerland and Spain the authorities, 
anticipating the wise men of Tabasco, 
compelled the priest, ‘on taking up his 
charge, to select a concubine as a neces- 
sary protection to the females under 
his care.’ 

On August 1 the laws and decrees, 
new and old, were put in force and the 
struggle began in earnest. As the 
clerics would not obey the law, twenty 
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thousand churches were closed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the 
more ardent Roman Catholics were re- 
duced to a state of desperation, though, 
as the days went on, a growing lack of 
interest on the part of laymen was 
observed. During the suspension of 
services the Government used this 
favorable opportunity to ‘disinfect 
thoroughly all churches,’ and special 
brigades were appointed to fumigate 
them. The Episcopate did not resist 
these probably needful measures of 
hygiene, but asserted that the sub- 
mission of the Church to the State was 
contrary to the laws of the civilized 
world. A run upon banks and an eco- 
nomic boycott organized by Papists 
did much injury to trade, and caused 
stocks and railway traffics to decline 
seriously. There were scenes of dis- 
order in many parts, attacks were made 
on men in authority, and here and 
there the soldiers had to fire on the 
mobs. The local hierarchy, taking its 
orders from the Vatican, egged on its 
supporters to the fray; and earlier, in 
May, a wealthy Catholic lady, arrested 
for buying a revolver wherewith to kill 
the President, confessed her guilt and 
said she did it ‘in order to save the 
Catholic Church.’ The police, who had 
been commended by the Times corre- 
spondent for their ‘great forbearance,’ 
had in August to arrest certain persons 
guilty of riot and outrage; and an un- 
fortunate woman, ‘believed to have 
been a Protestant,’ was beheaded by 
an excited crowd in Irapuato! 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

The history of Mexico is a melan- 
choly record of all-round depravity, for 
which ‘religion’ is not solely to blame, 
but the Church’s responsibility in the 
matter is a heavy one. It is greatly to 
be feared that this deplorable squabble 
may retard the social and economic 
recuperation of Mexico for some time 
to come. 


So the fight went on. The Vatican 
took out of its medieval armory the 
rusty weapon of the interdict, whereby 
the faithful are deprived of the rites and 
consolations of religion; but nobody 
seemed one penny the worse, and pub- 
lic opinion still remains divided as to 
which faction has the most right on its 
side. Unfortunately for the Church, 
when preferring her charges of perse- 
cution against her opponents, she does 
not come into court with clean hands. 
Her record on this head is an exceed- 
ingly bad one, and she has not yet 
abandoned her old evil ways. The 
Tablet tells us that it has lately been 
snowed under with letters from corre- 
spondents pointing out that Rome has 
no right to complain of persecution so 
long as she harries Protestants as she is 
now doing in Spain. A letter from the 
Rev. T. J. Pulvertaft in the Times of 
July 31 gives certain details of the 
highly discreditable intolerance which 
ecclesiastics, backed by the Dictator- 
ship, are now displaying throughout 
the Peninsula. Nor is confirmatory 
evidence lacking; other people testify 
to the way in which non-Catholics are 
bullied, insulted, occasionally fined or 
imprisoned, mobbed and stoned, for 
doing what the law apparently allows 
them to do. Roman Catholics retort 
that the Mexican and Spanish cases 
are not on all fours, and that anyhow 
two blacks do not make a white. 
‘Spain,’ says the Tablet, ‘thinks she 
knows her business best.’ Quite so; but 
perhaps Mexico thinks she is also the 
best judge of her affairs. Not a few 
people feared that the clash in Mexico 
between the secular and _ spiritual 
powers would result in a fresh revolu- 
tion, but the feeble resistance put up 
by the Church against the new laws, 
and her lack of inspiring leadership, 
would seem to show that the President 
has gauged her real strength in the 
country more accurately than was at 


Viola! 
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first supposed. Protests, emanating 
from Rome, against the violation of 
‘religious liberty’ do not greatly im- 
press people. 

What the upshot of it all will be no 
man can foretell. It seems not im- 
probable that the deciding factor in the 
dispute will eventually be the United 
States, where President Coolidge is 
confronted with a very difficult prob- 
lem. He will strive might and main to 
avoid intervention, but ‘shaking the 
forefinger at Mexico’ has proved a 
failure, and some sterner policy is now 
demanded. The whole weight of the 
Roman Church in North America, 
which English people are apt to under- 
estimate, will, of course, be thrown into 
the scale in favor of the Papacy; and 
her enormous wealth, her splendid 
organization and unrivaled capacity 
for ‘wangling,’ give her an influence in 
the political world out of all pro- 
portion to the numbers and intrinsic 
worth of her adherents. She intimi- 
dates the press and largely controls the 
printing presses; it is very difficult to 
get an anticlerical book or pamphlet 
published or sold in America. Poli- 
ticians dread her compact and easily 
directed vote, and an Irish-American 
priest recently boasted that ‘the public 
man who antagonizes the Catholic 
Church in these days is a political 
suicide.’ There are also secular agen- 
cies, business interests almost as power- 
ful as the Church, which are working 
hard to bring about war with Mexico. 
A strong Bolshevist flavor pervades the 
new coal, oil, and land laws, which, 
besides being ruinous to foreign capital 
invested in the country, are said to 
Violate existing treaties with the 


United States. If President Calles is 
not careful he will end by putting his 
gigantic neighbor to the north in a very 
nasty temper. Mammon may join 
hands with dogmatic religion, piety 
may unite with oil, and a combination 
may be formed in favor of strong 
measures which Mr. Coolidge and his 
Protestant backers will find themselves 
unable to withstand. 

To sum up very briefly, Bolshevism 
is a world nuisance; and the same, with 
certain reservations, may be said of the 
largely ‘Spaniardized’ theocracy which 
for many years has dominated the 
Vatican. Bolshevism reeks of blood; so 
does the Papacy: an aroma of the 
shambles hangs about either insti- 
tution. Both claim and — whenever 
they have the power— exercise the 
right of slaying or maltreating those 
who disagree with their opinions. The 
one is old and polished, but effete; the 
other very young and uncomfortably 
raw; each delights in setting all the 
neighbors by the ears. Dogma, no less 
than atheistic Communism, is a prin- 
ciple of disruption, a perennial fount 
of discord. ‘Lovers of peace,’ as Dr. 
Inge justly observes, ‘have little to 
hope for from institutional religion.’ 
In this death struggle between the 
forces of anarchy and reaction, two 
would-be autocrats representing two 
opposing and perhaps equally perni- 
cious ideals, the English-speaking na- 
tions will endeavor to remain neutral. 
Unprejudiced onlookers feel little sym- 
pathy with either side; and the verdict 
of most sensible people upon the whole 
case will be, if I am not gréatly 
mistaken, ‘A plague on both your 
houses!’ 





A POWERLESS GIANT’ 


BRITAIN’S AMALGAMATED PRESS 


Once more Lord Beaverbrook provides 
our theme. He has been addressing 
the Head Teachers’ Association, and 
his remarks raise some pertinent ques- 
tions about modern tendencies of the 
press. The position of the press in this 
country has reached a critical stage. 
It used to be the best press in the world. 
Probably it still is; but a very momen- 
tous thing is happening to it. With a 
few notable exceptions, the big na- 
tional newspapers, and indeed more 
and more of the provincial journals, 
are falling into the hands of two or 
three men. Individuality is going; a 
sense of responsibility to the public is 
going; and in their place is being exalt- 
ed an almost religious reverence for 
the advertiser and the shareholder. 
Lord Northcliffe, who set the ball of 
modern journalism and the newspaper 
combine rolling, was a genius, but his 
followers are only imitators. More- 
over, he was first and foremost a prac- 
tical journalist, the most gifted this 
country has ever seen. Are the men in 
whose hands the destinies of the press 
now rest journalists, or anything like 
them? Lord Beaverbrook must be 
given credit for showing a consuming 
interest in the game of journalism, — 
though he does it in much the same way 
as Mr. Selfridge might show an interest 
in selling ironmongery, — but of the 
others what can we say? They buy and 
sell their newspapers as though they 
were so many pounds of cheese. Of 
interest in the newspapers as news- 

1 From the Saturday Review (London Baldwin- 
Conservative weekly), November 6 
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papers, as honest organs of opinion, of 
a sense of responsibility to the public 
whom they serve, they show no sign. 
A newspaper represents to them no 
more than potential dividends: they 
are interested in money, not in news. 
This is reflected in their newspapers, 
which seem to avoid all suggestion of a 
defined policy; and it is reflected in the 
attitude of the public, which has begun 
to distrust the press, and certainly to 
ignore its advice. With the decline in 
its integrity there has gone a decline in 
its influence, for all its million sales. 
Nothing has shown this more clearly 
than last week’s municipal elections. 
The Daily Mail set itself out to stir the 
electorate to vote against Labor, with 
the flattering result to Lord Rother- 
mere that Labor swept the country. 
Nobody now cares a toss what the 
cheap press has to say about any of the 
things that matter. By filling their 
sheets with advertisements and divorce 
news and ‘stunt’ writers, — by con- 
centrating, in fact, on sensation in- 
stead of on sense, — the press lords 
have sacrificed their influence. Their 
papers are read, but they are not re 
spected. The gathering of the press 
into two or three hands is a process 
that is bound to develop, until there 
may be virtually only one big news- 
paper proprietor in control of them all. 
The point to remark is that, with this 
concentration of power, the power it- 
self has gone. The big newspapers are 
coming to be held in contempt by ever- 
increasing numbers of the public. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s remarks to the 
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teachers will illustrate one tendency 
which is helping to ruin the press. The 
burden of his speech was that ‘school- 
masters do not attain great positions 
as contributors or writers in the news- 
papers.” Why in the name of goodness 
should they? Do doctors ‘attain great 
positions’ as stockbrokers? Do bakers 
shine as pillars of the Church? Jour- 
nalism is a trade or profession just as 
medicine and confectionery are, and 
when the owner of the Daily Express 
laments the inability of the teaching 
profession to excel in the writing pro- 
fession he unconsciously puts his finger 
on one of the main faults of the modern 
press. Why expect a schoolmaster to 
be a good writer? It would be as sensi- 
ble to complain that journalists do not 
rise to great positions in Harley Street. 
It seems to be taken for granted that, 
while a man needs a lifelong training to 
become a good painter or a good musi- 
cian, a@ good surgeon or a good steeple- 
jack, anyone and everyone can write. 


The proprietors of the penny news- 
papers, being themselves amateurs in 
the world of journalism, seem to think 


any amateur will do. So the trained 
journalist is less and less in demand, 
and in his place is dragged in any doc- 
tor, cabinet minister, gloomy dean, 
actress, or ex-convict who has a name 
for sale. Herein lies one of the princi- 
pal causes of the decline in the influ- 
ence of the press. Journalism, like any 
other occupation, needs long and care- 
ful training; it is a difficult and exact- 
ing profession. When you employ per- 
sons without journalistic experience to 
write for your papers, you may en- 
hance the sensationalism of your 
pages, but you certainly detract from 
their authority. 

Lord Beaverbrook seeks to enforce 
his point by reference to the success of 
certain clerics in the columns of the 
press. He cites such instances as Dean 
Inge and Dr. Hensley Henson, and in- 


quires in effect: ‘Why are there no 
schoolmasters like these?’ Some of us 
may be tempted to thank God there 
are not, but the real question to ask 
ourselves is whether a man can be ex- 
pected to excel in more than one pro- 
fession. We may grant that Dean Inge 
is a good journalist, but we may also be 
permitted to inquire whether he is a 
good dean. Do the journalistic activi- 
ties of the Dean of St. Paul’s or the 
Bishop of Durham enhance their repu- 
tations as ministers of the Christian 
religion? It is hard to serve God and 
Lord Beaverbrook. 

There seems to have been some ink- 
ling of the difficulty in Lord Beaver- 
brook’s mind when he acknowledged 
in the course of his speech that Lord 
Birkenhead is a poor journalist. But 
he appears to marvel at the fact that 
politicians are, as a class, bad writers. 
“It is obvious,’ he says, ‘that you may 
be an ex-premier and yet fail in journal- 
ism.” Mark the words we have itali- 
cized. The truth, of course, is that it 
would be much more extraordinary to 
be an ex-premier and yet succeed in 
journalism, just as it would be extraor- 
dinary to be an ex-judge and yet suc- 
ceed in the music halls. But our Beaver- 
brooks and Rothermeres will not see it. 
They prefer to ignore the skilled work- 
er, and to pay your Lord Birkenheads 
ten times the normal journalistic fee 
for writing stuff ten times less effective 
than the trained journalist would turn 
out. 

And so Lord Beaverbrook comes to 
the melancholy conclusion that the press 
caters to-day too much to ‘excitement 
and amusement.’ He is right. And 
how would he redress the balance? By 
calling in — why had we not thought 
of it? — the schoolmasters. They are 
to add the leaven which will leaven the 
whole lump. This matter of the un- 
trained ‘stunt’ writer is one that lies at 
the root of the contempt in which the 
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press is now commonly held. What the 
film star said is not evidence. Super- 
ficially — judged, that is to say, by the 
advertising revenue and the net sales 
among the thoughtless democracy — 
the British press is flourishing as never 
before. Actually, it has fallen into what 
Victorian novelists used to call a rapid 
decline. And it will not lift up its head 


again until those who control it come 
to understand that the old-fashioned 
virtues of truth and good manners, and 
a respect for the intelligence of the 
public whom it used to be proud to 
serve, are still more important as in. 
fluences in the world than drapers’ 
advertisements and sales built up on 
notoriety. 


MIDNIGHT OF THE NEW YEAR 


BY GEOFFREY PHIBBS 


[Irish Statesman] 


WE two have walked in the wet roads 

When beech leaves were gold at the end of September; 
And we have seen hills look almost twice their height 

When mist was across them; Kathleen, do you remember? 


And we have watched the full moon and the new moon and the stars; 
And we have seen falling stars and wished as they fell; 

And we have talked by the fire; and we have danced; 
And it was you cast over me the spell 


Of music. Do you remember 


All we have done together, all we have seen? 
And for all that and your beauty what could I do but love you? 
And when will you have forgotten, I wonder, Kathleen? 


I thought, when the old year in travail brought forth the new, 
‘It may be that a miracle will fall!’ 
But the bells stopped, ard there was only the drip of rain and my thought 
full of you; 
The drip of rain on the roof and you in my thought and no miracle at all. 
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Fun among the Fascisti 


Matters have now reached such a pass 
in Italy that it is becoming almost 
more entertaining to live under a 
dictatorship than to enjoy those follies 
of democracy that so delight our native 
satirists. Babbitts, of course, are kill- 
ingly funny, the Kiwanis are far more 
amusing then a bedroom farce, and 
Coolidge is good for more laughs than 
Artemus Ward in his prime. But 
before we allow the American scene to 
reduce us to convulsions, it is just as 
well to investigate some of the prod- 
ucts of Mussolini’s methods. 

There is, for instance, the Act for 
Disciplining the Imposition of Names. 
Irrepressible Socialists, deprived of the 
delights of soap-box oratory, had 
maliciously begun calling their sons 
Carlo, after Marx, and Ramsay, after 
MacDonald. Not only is this to be 
forbidden, but the opposite tendency 
is being squelched with equal force. 
Ardent Fascisti whose children do not 
seem to be destined for success are not 
permitted to call their offspring 
Benito, Farinacci, or any other names 
from the new aristocracy of might. 

Artistically, too, Italy is justifying 
all that its warmest enthusiasts have 
claimed. Every governmental and 
municipal office in the province of 
Milan is henceforth to have a portrait 
of the Duce prominently displayed — 
no likenesses of movie actresses to 
distract moony clerks from their patri- 
otic duties. 

The Italian Parliament is contrib- 
uting its share. Just recently one 
hundred and twenty deputies who had 
not found it worth their while to 
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attend a session since 1924 were ex- 
pelled, chiefly because they were 
availing themselves of their right to 
free tickets on the railroads. But to the 
fury of the Fascisti it has since been 
discovered that more than half of these 
men have belonged to at least three 
previous Parliaments and are therefore 
entitled to free rides the rest of their 
lives. Until some means can be devised 
of expelling them from these extinct 
bodies the miscreants will continue to 
tour Italy to their hearts’ content. 


Photography an Art? 


Tue twenty-first international salon of 
photographic art recently held in Paris 
has been giving French critics a 
splendid opportunity to try to decide 
whether or not photography is an art. 
M. Raymond Lecuyer boldly asserts in 
L’ Illustration that ‘the photography is 
the most marvelous of the writings 
invented by man since he is come out 
of the ancestral caverns.’ No wonder 
he urges his readers not to smile as he 
continues in the same vein for several 
long paragraphs, laboriously proving in 
terms that only Sainte-Beuve could 
understand the beauties of this new 
pictorial métier. 

Luckily, however, we are also re- 
galed with a few facts about the 
exhibition which set poor M. Lecuyer 
off this way. To the French photo- 
graphic society more than two thou- 
sand entries were submitted, of which 
276 were selected for exhibition. Al- 
though twenty-six different nations 
were represented, it is significant of the 
preéminence of French photography 
that no less than seventy-five of the 
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pictures chosen hailed from France and 
her protectorates. Californians will be 
alarmed to learn that most of the 
work from North America was of Jap- 
anese concoction, though it may have 
been that some of our Nordic film- 
men feared that the French would 
adopt the same attitude toward our 
pictures that they have toward our 
money. 

L’ Illustration reproduces a number of 
the best things shown. The United 
States is represented by a view of 
Pittsburgh, or some such place, on a 
foggy day. From France we are shown 
a Paysage, or swamp, to give the word 
its literal translation. Norway contrib- 
uted a study of a beautiful girl in a 
pose worthy of an Old Master, which is 
none the less effective because it was 
taken by a person called John Riise. 
Germany came up to expectations and 
produced a ‘Study with a Mask,’ 
showing a thin woman with nothing on 
above the waist except a long string of 
pearls. The mask hardly counts; it is 
so much in the shade one can hardly see 
it, and it has ears and a gaping mouth 
like a lizard, so we do not miss much 
anyway. Japan ran true to form witha 
delicate picture of water lilies, taken, 
apparently, in the light mist in which 
so many photographers generally im- 
merse themselves and their subject. 
As might be expected, a Czechoslovak 
called J. Funke regaled us with what 
seems to be a transparent sundial, the 
size of a matchbox, which is unac- 
countably opaque in some parts and 
transparent or translucent in others. 
He might have called it ‘A Study in 
Light and Shade,’ but instead has 
named it merely ‘Composition.’ 

From the pictures chosen in L’IIlus- 
tration it looks as if the exhibit 
must have been worth while; and 
if the pictures on view are not what 
Anatole France would call art, no 
matter. 


A Lesson in Deportment 


NeEopaHyTEs in the art of snubbing will 
do well to make a study of the reception 
accorded The Whispering Gallery by 
the British press. While the Daily 
Mail was making the most of the 
sensational material in the book, the 
Times and the Morning Post remained 
so disgustedly aloof that they probably 
attracted wider attention and more 
customers for the work of the rude 
Whisperer — for the readers of both 
these journals are wealthy people, debt 
or no debt. Neither paper stooped to 
review these amazing revelations; they 
drew, instead, a veil of secrecy over the 
whole affair by printing indignant 
editorials on the indiscretion and in- 
competence of the author. 

The Morning Post, indeed, could not 
confine its disgust to a single editorial, 
but obliged with two masterpieces of 
invective, and topped them off with an 
angry little piece by Lady Frances 
Balfour, entitled “The Whisperer.’ So 
bitter was the tone of all-three of these 
philippics that even an Oklahoma oil 
magnate would find himself slipping 
into the Oxford drawl were he to read 
them aloud. 

The only effusion worth quoting 
from is Lady Balfour’s — the others 
are such primitive lessons in etiquette 
that we should blush to set them before 
a group of people who almost never eat 
peas off a knife. Says Lady Balfour, 
with a hearty laugh, and a lapse into 
French that we shall allow our readers 
the pleasure of translating for then- 
selves: — 

There are some things which cannot be 
treated with raillery. The offense against 
truth and good breeding is too grave. 
Others, however, are so amusing as to be 
‘as good as a play.’ Among those are the 
so-called pictures of Lord Balfour. He is 
a man whose ways are well known, and 
everything is attributed to him which i 
incroyable. 
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The Whisperer purports to have been at a 
dinner in Mr. Arthur Balfour’s house. He 
gives a wrong address, but he probably 
could not find the right door. The con- 
versation began about Bottomley. There 
is one true word of Mr. Balfour —‘I am 
afraid.’ 

On his visit to America Balfour thinks he 
will be a success, because of ‘my benign and 
ingratiating manner.’ Americans like ‘a 
real blue-blood aristocrat.’ Has anyone 
ever heard A. J. B. describe himself to 
anybody? 

The best follows. ‘You should n’t culti- 
vate a conscience, Robert.’ The first time 
Bob Cecil has been called Robert, and the 
first time Mr. Balfour has mentioned any- 
body’s conscience. 

The talk purports to have been during an 
air raid. No crashing bomb could have 
startled Bob Cecil more than when his host 
seems to have said: ‘Take a cigar with 
you!’ Cecil replies: ‘It seems to me that we 
shall be fortunate if we take our lives with 
us.’ Balfour utters another crashing bomb. 
‘That is no argument against a “‘Corona.”’’ 
Neither of the cousins smokes, and any who 
knows Lord Balfour can imagine his face 
when asked what is the meaning of a 
‘Corona.’ 


The book has been withdrawn from 
circulation in England. The fact that 
it is available in backward America is 
another testimony to our lack of all 
decent feelings. No wonder Henry 
James died in the True Faith. 


Jannings on America 


Emit JANNINGS, the outstanding film 
actor of Germany, whose pictures have 
been shown in repertory in New York, 
has come to the United States. Before 
he left he made the following statement 
to the German press, which we feel is 
well worth reprinting here: — 

‘The dollar no longer exerts its 
fascination of some time ago. To-day 
it is worth four marks and twenty 
pfennigs, and so it will remain. Why, 
then, am I attracted to America? 


‘For the film artist it is a simple 
matter. During the last six years I 
have heard of mammoth undertakings 
and giant organizations. I see films 
whose artistic power, tempo, and 
construction compel my respect. 

‘It is worth an artist’s while to be- 
come for a time part of this great 
stream of life and energy, to see this 
huge organization with his own eyes. 
Perhaps it discharges influences which 
I have never felt. Perhaps it discards 
as unessential many elements I have 
believed valuable and important. In 
any case, it is not right to remain aloof 
from such a vast, high-strung, and 
concentrated form of life. 

‘I have talked at length with Ameri- 
can film artists, and my friend Ernst 
Lubich has written to me often. The 
seriousness, the complete abandon, 
with which people give their best 
energies to the service of the films are 
visible everywhere. I remember how 
the late lamented Rudolph Valentino, 
whose art was the simple and pleasant 
one of enjoying life, became a different 
man when he spoke earnestly of the 
parts he played. I am fascinated by 
this Hollywood fluid, and I think it 
must attract every film artist. Until 
you have felt the light of the American 
“‘spots,” surely you have missed some- 
thing in life. 

‘Of course, I would not stay there 
forever; a German cannot easily dis- 
engage himself from his native soil. 
But all of us — especially we film folk 
—are too cosmopolitan to be able to 
conquer our curiosity about foreign 
scenes. 

‘I hardly think it is presumptuous of 
me to suggest that such exchange of 
film artists may acquire political 
significance. New approaches can be 
laid down and new bridges built. 
Every German artist takes some of his 
native land with him when he goes 
abroad. Perhaps I am destined to take 
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a very tangible piece along with me. 
New friendships significant to both 
countries may follow. 

‘One film a year in America, one in 
Germany — this should widen the 
international significance of the cinema. 
American artists should come to Ger- 
many, for I believe there are things 
they might learn here. I know that 
over there we are spoken of with great 
respect. 

‘An exchange of creative power 
between Germany and America, the 
two chief moving-picture countries, 
seems useful. The only question is how 
to begin. Douglas Fairbanks told me 
very enthusiastically that he wished to 
work in Germany, and Chaplin is said 
to plan the same thing. This is per- 
fectly possible, if it is earnestly desired. 

‘I am very curious about America. 
People will talk to me in a strange 
language, and perhaps their soul will 
seem strange too. But that is not 
important. The film is an international 
language, the true spiritual Esperanto. 
Whether German or American, Eskimo 
or Chinese, everyone understands the 
language of the heart. That is all we 
want, and all we can do — and that is 
enough.’ 


The Year Zero 


WHETHER the year 1930 or the year 
1931 A.D. is the two-thousandth anni- 
versary of the year 70 B.c. is a subject 
that has been agitating the British 
press. The Times says 1930, but one of 
its correspondents, Dr. Glover by 
name, maintains that it is 1931. The 
latter view is based on the theory that, 
among their other errors, historians 
have mistakenly omitted the year zero 
in their computation of time on an 
A.D. and B.c. basis. The system now is 
that the morning after December 31 
B.c. was January 1 a.p. But astrono- 
mers know better, and insist on insert- 


ing a zero year at this point. Having 
tried in vain to give a clearer expla- 
nation than the following turgid letter 
from the Observer supplies, we throw up 
our hands and pass it on for whatever 
it may be worth: — 


The simplest method of solving the 
chronological problem as to how many 
years have elapsed between a B.c. date and 
an A.D. date, suggested by the disagreement 
between the Times and Dr. Glover as to 
whether 1930 or 1931 a.p. is the two 
thousandth anniversary of 70 B.c., is to 
adopt the astronomical method of inter. 
calating a zero year (0) between a.p. 1 and 
B.c. 1, instead of making B.c. 1 precede 
A.D. 1. To make ordinary arithmetical rules 
apply there must be this year 0, as two ones 
are not consecutive integers. The interval 
between the commencement of the «.p. 
era to any date in 70 B.c. is clearly 69 years 
plus a fraction, and 1929 years plus a frac- 
tion to the same date in 1930, the two 
fractions amounting to 1. That gives only 
1999, one less than 2000, which the Times 
evidently arrived at by subtracting 70 from 
2000. 

The right method is to decrease all B.c. 
dates by 1, in which case 69, and not 70, 
must be subtracted from 2000 to find the 
A.D. year in which the two-thousandth an- 
niversary of an event in 70 B.c. should be 
celebrated. And that is 1931, as Dr. 
Glover rightly said. 


Needless to say, this strange sugges- 
tion did not pass unchallenged. Mr. 
H. Maurice Palmer said it was like 
inserting an entire zero hour in the 
middle of each day — and, for all we 
know, in the middle of each night too. 
Or again, he says, when we measure 
miles eastward and westward from a 
given point, we do not try to squeeze 
1760 yards into that one point in a 
vain attempt to crowd a zero mile 
between our eastward and our west- 
ward reckonings. His letter ends as 
follows: — 


If one of the years is B.c. and it is neces 
sary to add instead of to subtract, we should 
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say that from 10 B.c. to a.p. 30 is really 9} 
years added to 293 years (or 9} added to 
992); that is 39 years. 

This appears logical, but if we recognize 
a year 0 why should we not have a day 0 as 
well? Also which is century 0, and to which 
century does year 0 belong? It would be 
interesting to know if the astronomical 
practice now brought to light is of modern 
origin, or whether it is a relic from the Dark 


Ages. 


A French Houdini 


Last summer an enterprising French 
journalist, Paul Heuzé by name, de- 
cided that these Oriental fakirs had 
gone about far enough. To show how 
much they were good for, he proceeded 
to stick pins and needles through 
various parts of his body, without 
serious damage. But when he heard 
that some of them spent long periods of 
time in tightly sealed trunks, his blood 
boiled. If these dusky vaudevillians 
could do it, so could he. A zinc-lined 
coffer was soon constructed, and was 
examined by a group of witnesses that 
included several doctors. They pro- 
nounced it air-tight, and M. Heuzé 
hopped in. At 10.30 the lid was sealed, 
and not until 11.45 did the investi- 
gating committee hear a faint tapping 
sound indicating that the prisoner was 
becoming uncomfortable. When he 
crawled out his breathing was con- 
gested for a short time, and he inhaled 
air forty to forty-five times a minute. 
Before submitting to this test M. 
Heuzé had asked his medical friends 
how long a man could live on the four 
hundred cubic litres of air that his 
coffer contained with him in it. They 
estimated that at the rate of sixteen 
breaths to the minute he could last 
fifty minutes. This, however, was pure 
theory. As a matter of actual practice 
the bad air breathed out contaminates 
the oxygen and,makes it necessary for 
the prisoner to breathe faster. The 


doctors therefore gave various esti- 
mates, varying from fifteen to forty 
minutes. Whether they should have 
allowed more for the small residue of 
good oxygen exhaled from the lungs, or 
whether M. Heuzé himself possesses 
cataleptic gifts that he scorns in others, 
we cannot say. One thing only is 
certain — the doctors were all off. 


The Crusades and America 


Documents in the Vatican dating back 
to the thirteenth century show that the 
War to End War was not the first con- 
flict in which Europe turned to America 
for financial assistance. In 1261 King 
Haakon of Norway dispatched a bishop 
from Iceland to Greenland with in- 
structions to keep the Norse colonies 
both there and in America in better 
touch with the old country. Being a 
good Christian, the bishop also made 
use of the opportunity to preach the 
Crusades — with such success that in 
1276 the Pope dispatched to Greenland 
a commission, headed by a Scotchman, 
to help swell the war-chest funds. One 
member of this group, whose name is 
not preserved, hopped on a vessel to 
America in 1279, returning three years 
later to Norway with a cargo of seal- 
skins, walrus tusks, and whalebone. 
Embarrassed by the strange nature of 
this contribution, the Scotchman asked 
Pope Martin IV what he should do 
with it, and was advised to sell it in the 
best market. This was done, and the 
sum realized sent to Italy. 

Whether or not the Vinland colonists 
suffered from a period of disillusion- 
ment after this magnificent offering is 
not known, but there is no record of 
their shores having been touched again 
until 1325, when a load of walrus tusks 
arrived in Greenland. This cargo was 
bought by a Flemish merchant, and 
the money again forwarded to Rome. 

From these authentic records it is 
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clear that the Scandinavians had es- 
tablished a colony of some importance 
somewhere along the North Atlantic 
seaboard. From the size of the con- 
tributions, Discovery estimates that 
several hundred thousand colonists 
must have settled in America, but 
when one stops to think of the extent to 
which the inhabitants of this part of 
the world have shelled out to Europe 
since, the figure seems a little excessive. 


Wise Sheep and Simple Maiden 


To the legends of talking animals has 
been added a new instance from Poland 
which seems in direct line of descent 
from the prophecies uttered by Ba- 
laam’s ass. Poland is a land where 
statues of the Madonna have been 
known to wink, if not to perform 
miracles as great as that of Max Rein- 
hardt’s recent production. But a 
wonder of a more ingenious sort re- 
cently occurred which confounded 
numbers of the simple, if not the wise, 
until it was, in due course of time, fol- 
lowed by its natural explanation. A 
shepherdess, eleven years old, in a 
country village, declared that an angel 
had given her valuable information, 
speaking through the mouth of a sheep 
that told the girl the whereabouts of a 
buried treasure. But before the treasure 
could be safely exhumed a number of 
animals which the angel would specify 
must be slaughtered and roasted for a 
feast. Pigs, fowls, and finally cows, 
were daily nominated for destruction 
by the oracle’s voice, and the village, 
its eleven-year-old prophetess included, 
rejoiced in an unusual period of high 
living. At last their flocks and herds 
began to be seriously thinned out, and 
search was made for the buried treas- 
ure. But at this juncture either the 
power of invention failed the hitherto 


inspired girl or she had a moment of un- 
usual candor, for she confided to the 
police that she was tired of seeing graz- 
ing flocks and of never eating meat, and 
that her scheme was an effort to pro- 
vide a happy diversion from this tire- 
some routine. 


Kippered Kipling 


Wuen the late lamented Imperial 
Conference gathered in London, the 
New Leader, one of those radical 
papers that take class war seriously but 
treat the Empire as a joke, printed the 
following sarcastic lines: — 


Far-flung the sons of Empire heard 
The far-flung call again, 
Which the Far-flung Mother flung afar, 
Nor ever flung in vain. 
Have we not bled where our fathers bled 
When the cry went up ‘How long?’ 
When the chiefs had no zenanas, 
And all the clokhs were wrongh? 
When the drums of Oudh fetched 2d. a pood 
And the thin red line grew fat, 
Where blood flowed free from sea to sea 
And the colonel lost his hat? 
For if I had held my head bent low 
As I have held it high, 
Or turned my waistcoat inside out 
And taken off my tie, 
The sniders in the jungle 
Had putu in the sooph, 
And the OOmbalongh from the pukka tongh 
Dingh wokka tumphti tooph. 


Novel Writing in Bed 


BIBLIOPHILES, especially lovers of books 
which have the value of association, 
and more especially still lovers of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels, would all, no 
doubt, be glad to acquire the copy of A 
Laodicean recently announced for sale 
by an English dealer. On the flyleaf the 
author has written: ‘A great part of 
this story was dictated from a sick bed; 
and the original conception was but 
partially carried out.’ 
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DISCRETION AND INDISCRETION 


CoMMENTING upon ‘Those Americans,’ in our 
issue of November 15, a veteran journalist of 
national reputation writes us: — 

‘Your Irishman asks if “Blurb” was a crea- 
tion. If my memory serves me, it was —an 
instantaneous outburst of creative genius in an 
editorial conference on the old Hampton’s Maga- 
zine. Ben Hampton was there, and Ray Long, 
and, I think, Rex Beach. Certainly Art Young 
and Bill Young and Berton Braley were there. 
Lyon was told off to write a puff, and in disgust 
he emitted the new word, “Blurb.” As quickly, 
Ray Long assigned him to write a piece about it, 
and he did. It was printed in one of the last issues 
of Hampton’s.’ 


** * 


At the first performance of Vaudeville Vanities 
on Tuesday an American actually hissed vio- 
lently more than once when Mr. Bobby Howes, 
in his British workingman number, sang: — 


He knows that Berlin is the capital of Germany 
to-day: 
It’s not his fault our capital is in the U. S. A. 
— Morning Post 
** * 

Sir Hugh Trenchard, head of the Royal Air 
Force, had said that if he had his way he would 
abolish aviation, civil and military, altogether. 
He believed the evil which would be wrought by 
aviation would be incomparably greater than any 
good it could bring. — Daily Herald 


** * 


Jeremiads do no good. — Dean Inge 


** * 


The idea that the mother has any serious 
duty in life apart from her children never even 
occurs to the average married woman. 

— Lady Rhondda 


** * 


On the first night of a clever and popular 
comedy now being performed in London, I heard 
a distinguished English actor say ‘Yep’ in the 
course of the performance. No one booed! I do 
not believe that any English actor could have 


mispronounced ‘Yes’ in that vile way before the 
war and have ‘got away with it.’ 
— St. John Ervine 


** * 


Within the next five years the Empire, by 
means of aviation, will be knit together as it has 
never been before. — Sir Alan Cobham 


*** * 


There is no more dangerous will-o’-the-wisp 
that a man can chase than consistency. 
— Sir Austen Chamberlain 


** * 


The real difference between the English and 
the French is that we are a nation of pessimists 
and you a nation of incurable optimists. 

— André Maurois 


** * 


Mayor Herault of Aumelas arrested automo- 
bile speeders in vain; he could not stop the reck- 
less driving. At length, however, he was visited 
by a genial and generous idea, and at the entrance 
of the village he had a great sign erected, bearing 
the following legend: ‘For speeding, apply across 
the way.’ And an immense arrow pointed to the 
cemetery. Since then, it is said, the autos have 
circulated very slowly. — L’Opinion 

** * 


Mrs. Aimee Semple MacPherson has, however, 
demonstrated that a person of mediocre mental 
equipment can, given adequate backing, success- 
fully and profitably seil herself or himself to the 
public of North America, and thus in a measure 
perhaps she explains the presidency of Calvin 
Coolidge. — The New Statesman 


s* * 


There is no industry in the country in which 
the principle of profit-sharing has been carried 
into greater effect than in the British coal trade. 

— Winston Churchill 


s* * 


On any given day there are on the seas, count- 
ing only the value of ships over three thou- 
sand tons and the cargoes! borne, no less than 
£700,000,000 worth of trade under the British 
flag. — First Lord of the Admiralty 





BOOKS ABROAD 


My Unsentimental Journey, by Gilbert Frankau. 
London: Hutchinson and Company, 1926. 
7s. 6d. 

[Daily Telegraph] 

Tuts record of a three months’ hustling trip 
through America, written in theform ofa diary set 
down ‘half in fun and half in seriousness,’ makes 
entertaining reading. And if the author was 
obviously far too busy being entertained and in- 
terviewed, speaking at lunches and dinners and in 
broadcasting studios, — chiefly on politics and 
against Socialism, — to devote much quiet study 
to what the pompous might call the soul of Amer- 
ica, he managed to gather up quite a harvest of 
information and impressions. He met an enor- 
mous number of people and enjoyed countless 
talks with chance acquaintances, as well as more 
reasoned conversations with the men and women 
prominent in all walks of life whom he met by 
arrangement. The gist of many such illuminat- 
ing talks he has set down with a sprightly pen, 
as well as his own more personal impressions, 
sober and flippant. Nor has he omitted many 
apparently trivial details, understanding per- 
fectly well that it is often these that are so 
helpful in building up a vivid picture of social 
conditions. We realize, for instance, that Amer- 
ica is a land of queer contradictions, where, 
for all the boasted freedom of the sexes, Mrs. 
Grundy is by no means defunct, since a barber 
was sent to his hotel to act as chaperon to the 
manicurist whom the author had telephoned for 
one afternoon. After reading the lurid de- 
scriptions of some of the successful plays running 
in New York this seems somewhat unexpected, 
but perhaps it is really cause and effect. 

Mr. Frankau found time to visit many indus- 
trial concerns, and point out, as was inevitable, 
the contrast between the flourishing state of 
American industry, between the prosperity 
of the worker and his willingness to work, 
and the parlous state of affairs in England. And 
as another Englishman, showing him the work 
being done on the grounds of an American Wem- 
bley, pointed out, ‘We may like it or we may not 
like it, but people work over here. That is the 
main secret of their high wages. That’s the main 
secret of the way they get things done.’ An ex- 
planation as simple as it is unacceptable to some 
people. Mr. Frankau writes also of the Mormons, 
who made a deep and pleasant impression 
on him, and whom he found ‘British of the 


British.’ Like most other visitors to America, 
he extols her preéminence in architecture and 
hygiene. And certainly in the showing and de- 
livery of food no one will deny that England lags 
far behind. The sight of an unwrapped loaf falling 
out of a baker’s handcart in all the mud of a 
London street, only to be thrown back among the 
other bread for delivery to some unsuspecting 
customer, is not one that we should care for 
American visitors to see. 

But the author was not always inquiring into 
industrial and social conditions, and he had his 
moments of relaxation. He visited Hollywood 
(we are grateful to him for refraining from ex- 
plaining that Charlie Chaplin yearns to play 
Hamlet), and was present at a great party of all 
the film stars. Among the guests was a ‘tiny little 
woman, very raven black of hair and very 
powder white of face, with a mass of slave bangles 
on one slender arm, and round her shoulders, 
draping her almost entirely, the loveliest em- 
broidered shawl.’ But Raquel Meller was bored to 
death, and made no effort to conceal the fact, 
sitting like a nun at a secular feast. Only when 
Charlie Chaplin began to burlesque a violin 
virtuoso did she show a flicker of interest. Mr. 
Frankau describes the scene of the unsuccessful 
party —and there are few more melancholy 
occurrences—as graphically as another and 
vastly different one, the horrible and grim 
episode of a prison hanging. 


A Greater than Napoleon, by Captain H. Liddell 
Hart. London: Blackwood, 1926. 12s. 6d. 


[Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice in the 
Observer] 


Captain Lippe. Harr has taught us to expect 
from him thought and originality. In his latest 
book we have both. He has done the military 
world a service in rescuing Scipio Africanus from 
the comparative oblivion in which Napoleon 
plunged him when he omitted him from the list 
of the great commanders whose campaigns he 
told his generals to read and reread. Captain 
Liddell Hart begins with a paradox, and asseris 
that ‘the road to failure is the road to fame.’ 
He will have it that we are all sentimental and 
have, consciously or unconsciously, added more 
laurels to the crowns of Hannibal and Napoleon 
than are their due, because of the pathos of death 
in exile as the close of a great career. He wil 
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have it, also, that because there is little sentiment 
and no pathos in plain, honest straightforward 
success we deny to the Scipios and the Grants 
their proper place in history. He predicts that 
Ludendorff will be the future hero of the Great 
War, and that the glory of Foch will grow 
dim. Whether or no this be true psychology, our 
author has more than justified his book. His 
studies of Scipio’s campaigns are lucid and full of 
lessons in leadership. He shows us Scipio as a 
master of tactics, and makes good his claim that 
Africanus is one of the creators of the art of 
strategy. It is when he goes beyond this that he 
is challenging. Indeed, the challenge is boldly 
thrown down in the title. He tells us truly enough 
that the commander who is to find a place among 
the great of history must be more than a soldier; 
he must also be a statesman. And because he 
makes Scipio Africanus a supreme soldier and a 
supreme statesman, he places him above both 
Julius Cesar and Napoleon. 

Captain Liddell Hart tells us little of his opin- 
ion of Napoleon’s statecraft, while implying that 
it was in the main destructive; but he gives usa 
more detailed comparison of the policies of Julius 
Cesar and of Scipio: 


Ceesar’s work paved the way for the decline 
and fall of Roman power 


—an assertion which has the flavor of a post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc fallacy. Would the oli- 
garchy which Cesar overthrew have created the 
glories of Augustan Rome? 


At Scipio’s death Rome was the unchal- 
lenged mistress of the whole Mediterranean 
world. 


A bold statement. It was long after Scipio’s 
death that Roman triremes could venture into 
the Eastern Mediterranean, save as a fleet ready 
for battle. We prefer Momsen’s estimate of 
Scipio’s achievement, which 


established the uncontested hegemony of 
Rome over the Western region of the Medi- 
terranean and brought about that decided 
contact between the State systems of the 
East and West which gave rise to the de- 
cisive interference of Rome in the conflicts 
of the Alexandrine monarchies. , 


Captain Liddell Hart frankly admits that he 
has had to rely on deduction, rather than proof, 
in ‘ascribing to Scipio’s policy the vision of 
Rome’s future. Here lies the weakness of his 
case for setting Scipio above Napoleon. The 
Emperor’s every act and thought has been 
examined under the microscope by friendly and 
unfriendly eyes. Captain Hart’slist of authorities 
for the life of Scipio number seven, all of them 
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friendly. We ought to have learned that we 
never get the truth about war or about generals 
from one side only. I have often thought that 
our views about Marathon would be considerably 
modified if we were to find a reliable account from 
the Persian side. Further, there is one strange 
omission in this book. No mention is made of the 
vital fact that Rome conferred on Scipio the 
benefit of the command of the sea. That is why 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. Napoleon had to 
struggle with the command of the sea in the 
hands of others. But a little excess of enthusiasm 
is more than pardonable in a biographer, and does 
not mar Captain Liddell Hart’s excellent book. 


A Hundred Wonderful Years, by Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
London: John Lane, 1926. 15s. 


[Observer] 


Mrs. Peet has in 248 pages of reasonable-sized 
type essayed a survey of the last century of Eng- 
lish life. This is the nearest thing to a conjuring 
trick that any author may hope to achieve; the 
genii in the pint bottle is as nothing to this feat. 
The range of subjects touched upon is immense. 
Take the index at haphazard: ‘Windows, Shut, 
Sleeping with’; ‘Young Ladies, Chaperonage of’; 
‘Writing, Ignorance of.’ Where do indexers come 
from? Of course, a serious work on the period in 
question would require many volumes for its 
display; but we must not be ungrateful for what 
we have received. Here you may read something 
of transport, of education, of life in palaces, and 
in the homes of the rich, the middle-class, and 
the poor; of the downfall of Mrs. Grundy, of how 
Mrs. Carlyle kept house, of bear baiting and 
heavy drinking, of Almack’s and funeral cus- 
toms, and of open cesspools. 

It is explained how this book came to be 
written. Mrs. Peel knew a lady born in 1820, 
who became a centenarian. To her she said one 
day, ‘What a tale you might tell of all you have 
seen and known; what a book you might write.’ 
But her aged friend replied, ‘I shall never write a 
book . . . old dogs cannot learn new tricks.’ 
A very sensible old lady. So Mrs. Peel pondered 
on the subject, and saw that it was good. Her 
desire was ‘to make a book dealing with the social 
and domestic life of the years which divide the 
Napoleonic War from the World War,’ her reason 
being that ‘although books dealing with the 
public lives of kings and queens and great people, 
wars, and politics are numerous, information 
regarding the everyday lives of the people is not 
so easy to obtain.’ 

No doubt Mrs. Peel obtained much first-hand 
knowledge during her conversations with the old 
lady; but she has naturally consulted many works 
throwing light on the period. She has studied the 
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Queen, Punch, the Illustrated London News, and 
the Graphic; the novels of Kingsley, Trollope, 
Thackeray, Mrs. Gaskell, Surtees, the now neg- 
lected C. M. A. Peake, Dickens, Jane Austen, 
Disraeli, Tom Hughes, and Mr. Arnold Bennett; 
half a dozen cookery books, — including one of 
her own, — and three manuals on etiquette, and, 
of course, a vast array of histories, memoirs, and 
biographies. But why, in this year of grace, 
quote as an authority that long since discredited 
hack-writer, Robert Huish? 

Mrs. Peel quotes lavishly, but we need not 
complain, for the extracts are well chosen, and 
some of them supply a touch of light comedy. I 
am never tired of hearing how Queen Victoria 
proposed to her Albert, because, she said, 
‘he would never have presumed to take such a 
liberty with the Queen of England.’ I also like 
to read again that the Prince Consort set himself 
out to reorganize the royal household, and did so 
well and true. Mrs. Peel tells a very human 
story: ‘Even at Investitures all does not go as it 
should. The Order bestowed upon a certain lady 
refused to slip on to its appointed hook. The 
procession waited. Still, Order and hook refused 
to unite. The King appeared embarrassed; the 
lady no less so. At last, “May I fasten it myself, 
Your Majesty?”’ murmured the lady. “Thank 
you very much,” whispered the King; and again 
the procession moved onwards.’ Can the lady in 
the case have been Mrs. Peel herself, who was 
very properly decorated for her war services? 


The River Flows, by F. L. Lucas. London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1926. 7s. 6d. 


[Manchester Guardian} 


Tus brief novel has many merits, and not the 
least of them is its peculiar sincerity. David 
Halliday is presented to us as a young man of 
highly sophisticated intelligence but of ingenu- 
ous, almost sentimental character. In friendship 
it is his habit to give more than he receives. His 
canine devotions must have been a little tiresome. 
Everything is slightly disappointing; and his 
friends are not kind to him, and he has no rela- 
tions but an uncle, and he lacks the confidence 
and the private means necessary for an early 
marriage. Such a person might well exasperate 
readers disinclined to sympathize with the sto- 
ical pessimism of clever, inexperienced youth. 
Nevertheless, as one studies David’s diary — for 
the novel is told in diary form — one begins to 
like as well as to pity this polite and melancholy 
hero. Strange event! Hero becomes villain. 
Without losing a tittle of his native honesty and 
benevolence, David by misadventure falls into a 
situation where his craving to be loved destroys 
his candor, his dignity, and perhaps his honor. 


The skill of the author is shown by his success 
in persuading us without elaborate apologetics or 
emotional appeals that David acted consistently 
and meant well, though to the outside world, 
acquainted with the bare facts, he must seem a 
scoundrel whose later conduct so flatly contra- 
dicts his earlier reputation as to suggest de- 
moniac possession. This is no small achievement, 
and great clarity of mind and imagination were 
needed. The style, too, has a frigid charm. Much 
may be expected from Mr. Lucas if he does not 
sacrifice vigor to delicacy of expression. 


Winnie-the-Pooh, by A. A. Milne. London: 
Methuen and Company; New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1926. $2.00. 


[Morning Post] 


Mr. Ming, as we know from his former books, 
understands the mentality of small children, and 
they will all be glad to meet Christopher Robin 
and his Teddy Bear once more and visit the houses 
of their friends. Nobody, not even Robin, 
knows why the Bear is called Winnie-the-Pooh 
(Pooh for short), but it somehow seems to fit in 
with what a very young philosopher called the 
‘thinginess of things.’ Robin’s other companions 
— Piglet, Owl, the old gray donkey Ee-yore, 
Kanga and Roo, Rabbit, and the smaller fry — 
are pleasant acquaintances, and their country, 
of which a panorama is given just inside either 
cover, is such as to provide adventures for the 
adventurers. Mr. Shepard’s little drawings hit 
off a character in two or three strokes — this 
Pooh is a most friendly and comical creature, 
especially when he gets stuck in Robert’s hole or 
finds his head fixed in a honey pot. Pooh’s carols 
are curiously like the inventions of Lewis Car- 
roll, as ‘Lines written by a Bear of very little 
Brain’: — 
On Monday when the sun is hot 
I wonder to myself alot: — 


‘Now is it true or is it not, 
That what is which and which is what?’ 


And so on for other days in the week. The author 
and Miss Beatrix Potter know how to tell a story 
in what is called ‘real talk’ by a six-year-old 
critic. 


London: 


Lord Raingo, by Arnold Bennett. 
Cassell’s, 1926. 7s. 6d. 


[Morning Post] 
Wrrn all his elaborate detachment, and with 
much of his customary skill, Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has delineated a phase of the Great War, as it 
affected a man of middle age, wealthy, shrewd, 
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and ambitious, and for the rest entirely common- 
place, There are such persons; indeed, during the 
war they seemed to abound; and such as they 
were and are Mr. Bennett depicts, with impartial 
accuracy, in the portly figure of Lord Raingo. 
That highly provincial millionaire became head 
of a Ministry, and incidentally secured a peerage 
at the same time. 

Then Mr. Bennett must needs essay the 
dangerous enterprise of portraying the politicians 
of that date, which is specified. It is dangerous 
for the obvious reason that, as everyone knows 
who composed His Majesty’s Government at 
that time, Mr. Bennett’s readers cannot but 
endeavor to identify the several members of the 
Cabinet, with, perhaps, unfortunate results. Mr. 
Bennett has here willfully created a dilemma. 
Either he is drawing from life, merely using 
fictitious names as a matter of convention, or 
his picture is worthless, except as an exhibition 
of literary art. But that is Mr. Bennett’s affair. 

But he is incurring another hazard, inasmuch 
as it is nearly impossible that a novelist should 
succeed in interesting his readers in either 
politicians or politics. Probably Disraeli is the 
only novelist who has achieved success in that 
endeavor, and Disraeli wrote at a period when 
the sense of public duty was paramount among 
the rulers of England and when the demagogue 
was held in check by the statesman. 

There is a further point to. be considered. 
Assuming that Mr. Bennett seriously intends his 
readers to accept his account of the War Cabinet 
as essentially true, the reader has still to ask to 
what extent it really istrue. And tothat question 
there can be no certain answer. These people may 
have been better, or quite possibly even worse, 
than Mr. Bennett indicates. But time alone will 
enable the student to judge impartially of that 
confused and desperate epoch. 

In the meantime, Mr. Bennett’s work remains 
as at least an admirable study of chicanery alike 
in private and in public life in the year 1918, 
and as a very curious example of what a trained 


observer of men and of affairs thought of it. 
The lesser personages in the story, such as Lord 
Raingo’s son the escaped prisoner, Mr. Eric 
Trumbull, Mrs. Blacklow, Mr. Swetnam, and 
the country doctor, are sketched with the 
brilliant precision which is Mr. Bennett’s own. 


The Field of Mustard, by A. E. Coppard. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1926. 7s. 6d. 


[T. P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly] 


THERE is something of de Maupassant in many 
of Mr. Coppard’s new stories, notably in the tale 
of the relations of lover and mistress called 
‘Fifty Pounds.’ Eulalia Burnes, in spite of the 
protests of her lover, Repton, has determined to 
lighten his monetary burdens by seeking work in 
Glasgow, away from him. Shortly before she 
goes she comes into a small legacy, and, knowing 
Repton is too proud to accept money from her, 
she sends him fifty pounds anonymously, ex- 
pecting that he will, after such a windfall, not 
hear of her departure. But — and here is the 
irony of it — he lets her go without breathing 
a word! Mr. Coppard is too well known as a 
writer of short stories for this volume to need 
recommendation. 


+ 
BOOKS MENTIONED 
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Wedlock, by Jacob Wassermann. Translated by 
Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1926. $2.50. 


GERMAN novels — except those of Schnitzler — 
are not so much an acquired as a peculiar taste. 
The success of Thomas Mann, Werfel, and Was- 
sermann in this country shows that we have a 
public to which the enormous detail of Teutonic 
fiction appeals. In his new book Jacob Wasser- 
mann shows us the insufficiency of modern mar- 
riage through the activities of a great divorce 
lawyer. The lengthy confessions of the various 
characters make us wonder whether Freud got 
his idea from books or whether the writers fol- 
lowed the psychologist’s lead. Probably it is a 
combination of the two, for psychological ‘prob- 
lems’ present the same fascination to German 
authors that bedrooms do to French. We can- 
not, however, join a person called Lewellyn Jones 
and hail Wassermann’s ‘pictures’ — whatever 
they may be — as ‘sharper than those of Tolstoi, 
and as deep as those of Dostoevskii.’ The simi- 
larity between the mad wisdom of the Russians 
and the painstaking labor of the Germans is far 
to seek. Each to his own taste, and to devotees 
of German fiction and to matrimonial skeptics — 
Wedlock. 


Issues of European Statesmanship, by B. G. 
De Montgomery. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1926. $3.50. 


Tats book falls naturally into two parts. The 
first and duller chapters discuss political philoso- 
phy and attempt to decide what are the jus- 
tifiable limits of State interference in production 
and industrial activity. Whatever may hold true 
in actual practice, the theories for and against 
Socialism have been so thoroughly thrashed out 
already that we are as little interested in a gentle 
statement of the case against a vague form of 
Socialism which the author never satisfactorily 
defines as we are in his own idea of how affairs 
should be managed. The closing chapters are as 
arbitrary as the opening ones, but here arbitrari- 
ness is more to the point. When Mr. De Mont- 
gomery announces that the Bolsheviki are 
pursuing Peter’s policy of forcing Europe under 
the Russian yoke, we are skeptical but interested. 
When he says that Socialism —a large word, 
surely — necessarily implies the complete aboli- 
tion of private property, we yawn and turn the 


page. The author is most at home on the subject 
of Locarno and the League, and his chapters on 
these topics are the most interesting and useful 
parts of the book. Issues of European Statesman- 
ship can be recommended as soothing reading to 
all who believe that there is still hope for the 
world in some form of Wilson idealism. 


Power, by Lion Feuchtwanger. Translated by 
Edwin and Willa Muir. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1926. $2.50. 


Lion Feucutwancer has written a book even 
longer and more impressive than his own name. 
Power describes the rise and fall of one Josef 
Siiss Oppenheimer, an eighteenth-century Jew 
who attained virtually complete control over the 
duchy of Swabia. This man grabbed the coat- 
tails of a dashing impoverished nobleman, Karl 
Alexander, who by a lucky chance skyrocketed 
up in the world, becoming the constitutional 
ruler of a province of the Holy Roman Empire. 
Even before this stroke of fortune Stiss had made 
himself indispensable to his patron, and when 
responsibilities fell heavily on Kar] Alexander’s 
shoulders he was only too glad to pass them over 
to his Court Jew. Although Stiss always re- 
mained true to his race, he was overtaken by the 
fatality that destroys all Jews who cast in their 
lot with Gentiles. He bled the country white, but 
pandered so ruthlessly to the Duke’s depraved 
tastes that he suddenly found his own life 
wrecked. The last third of the book is devoted to 
the Jew’s revenge, and here he becomes a differ- 
ent person — mystical, proud, and, in the end, 
spiritual. 

Power is an epic, not only of an historical 
period, but of the Jewish people. In the charac- 
ter of Stiss we find most of the qualities of that 
extraordinary race, and in his friends — rabbis, 
cabalists, and financiers — some of these qual- 
ities are personified in a heightened form. Nor is 
the Gentile element ignored. The final catas- 
trophe hinges on the rivalry between the con- 
verted Catholic Duke and his Protestant subjects. 
The book is divided into five sections, each one 
of which is composed of some twenty pictures or 
scenes. The result is that the reader’s attention is 
never strained by the interminably boring detail 
and the even more insufferable psychology that 
ruin most German fiction for the average nervous 
American. The admirable translation brings out 
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all the varieties of the author’s style, which is 
often poetic, usually straightforward, and 
always readable. Here is a grand book, — no 
milk for babes, to be sure, — and we commend it 
highly. 


Crewe Train, by Rose Macaulay. New York: 
Boni and Liveright, 1926. $2.00. 


Crewe Train, by this usually entertaining author, 
may be said never to arrive at its destination. It 
simply does n’t ‘get there,’ and this in spite of 
the fact that the reader finds much entertainment 
on his journey. The story is a whimsical and 
incredible one, describing the transplanting, from 
the wilds of Andorra to the tameness of con- 
ventional England, of a semibarbarian orphan 
girl who had an English parson for a father and a 
Spanish peasant for a stepmother. The account 
of the efforts at civilizing the very raw material 
presented to her English relatives is not without 
humor, but it is difficult to conceive of the young 
publisher, Arnold Chapel, falling in love with 
Denham — the name given to the barbarian out 
of compliment to her mother’s favorite Bucking- 
hamshire village. Her uncouth ways and primi- 
tive habits are not represented as being suffi- 
ciently alluring to enslave anybody, — certainly 
not the reader, — although it may be urged in 
extenuation that the novel, with its preposterous 
happenings, is a satire and not a transcript of life. 
All the same, Crewe Train does not arrive. 

The best thing in the book is the picture of 
Aunt Evelyn, a character presented with all 
Miss Macaulay’s humor and insight. Although a 
subordinate figure, she makes the book worth 
reading. The dedication to ‘The Philistines, the 
Barbarians, and those who do not care to take 
any trouble,’ is fairly inclusive, and yet there are 
those who, while accepting one of the labels, 
cannot quite accept the book without an 
unexpected sense of disappointment. 


Civilization or Civilizations, by E. H. Goddard 
and P. A. Gibbons. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1926. $2.50. 


Ix their introductory chapter the authors say, 
‘To elaborate and expound, clearly and shortly, 
and in our own way, this great idea of Spengler, 
isthe ambition of this book. . . . Greatly as we 
are indebted to Spengler for the main idea, it is 
not always possible to accept his interpretations.’ 
lt is therefore rather surprising to read in the 
concluding chapter that ‘we have to put away 
preconceived ideas and let the statement of fact 


work its effect without conscious interference on 
our part.’ In these two irreconcilable statements 
lies the disappointment of this ambitious piece of 
work. No one could state a theory as vast and 
as vague as Spengler’s without allowing personal 
prejudice to creep in. what place 
has the following reflection in the Spenglerian 
philosophy of history? ‘Ideals have not yet dis- 
appeared in England, but one has to look far to 
find them in the France of Poincaré, the Germany 
of Stinnes, and the Italy of Mussolini.’ Provin- 
cialisms of this type are to be expected from the 
British, but the combined efforts of Messrs. 
Goddard and Gibbons should surely be able to 
give us better English than, ‘There were not to 
be found far horizons among the Greeks.’ 

Ve pick on these rather petty flaws because it 
is a real shame that authors with so worthy a 
purpose should not have acquitted themselves 
better. Wise as they were in not attempting to 
duplicate the style of the original, they could not 
shake off their master’s fetters quite enough to 
give the lucid exposition of Spenglerismus that 
many of us want. There is no doubt, however, 
that they have done a thorough piece of work, 
and their essay is based partly on the second vol- 
ume of the Untergang des Abendlandes, which has 
not yet appeared in English. The rabid Spen- 
glerite will not care much for Civilization or Civi- 
lizations, but the industrious reader with not 
much time on his hands can here find most of the 
theories of the original work adequately ex- 
pounded. 


Transition, by Edwin Muir. New York: The 
Viking Press, 1926. $2.00. 


Waar a relief Mr. Muir’s seriousness is after the 
ignorant flippancy of most essayists and critics, 
both English and American. Sympathetic and 
understanding, he always pitches his own key to 
that of his subject. His critique of Joyce, for 
instance, is the best thing we have ever read on 
that much-mooted man; it is appreciative, en- 
thusiastic, level-heaced. Aldous Huxley fares 
less well, but even the warmest admirer of 
Crome Yellow or Those Barren Leaves cannot fail 
to enjoy what Mr. Muir has to say. D. H. 
Lawrence, Virginia Woolf, T. S. Eliot, and 
Edith Sitwell are acquired tastes, but Mr. 
Muir has taken the trouble to study these queer 
fish and to indicate to the reader in decent English 
what they are up to. Transition is an excellent 
handbook to some important phases of modern 
literature, and maintains the highest standards 
of criticism throughout. 





BUSINESS ABROAD 


‘CONVALESCENCE’ most accurately describes the 
process through which business abroad has been 
passing during the last few years. Temporary 
and local relapses still occur, and some sore spots 
and possible centres of infection remain. Noth- 
ing would accelerate complete recovery more 
than stabilization — not only of currency, and 
therefore of prices and wages, but also of tariffs 
and other conditioning factors of international 
trade, both political and economic. It is toward 
this that the best thought of the business world is 
now directed. 

The war and its aftermath bequeathed us a 
heritage of higher tariffs, plus new customs walls 
around both the new nations created by the 
Peace and dependencies struggling for economic 
self-determination. These were a natural defense 
against the abnormal international price fluctua- 
tions then prevailing; but they were also in- 
fluenced by illogical national jealousies and 
animosities. Now the pendulum of opinion is 
swinging again toward greater reciprocity in 
international trade, but political action lags 
behind business sentiment. In economics, as in 
politics, further developments will be governed 
by the conflict between the national and the 
cosmopolitan state of mind. 

Great Britain affords the most striking example 
of post-war readjustment because her industry 
British reacts more sensitively than that of 
Industries 22Y other country to international 

influences. The coal strike, which 
has cost her almost as much in wealth and social 
unrest as a foreign war, signalizes the effort of a 
great industry to accommodate itself to a new 
international milieu—to reduced costs of 
production elsewhere, and the competition of oil 
and hydroelectric power. The textile trades, 
especially cotton manufacturing, are also suffer- 
ing. While the world consumption of cotton has 
increased since 1913 from twenty-three million 
bales to nearly twenty-five million bales, Great 
Britain’s consumption has declined from four 
and one-quarter million bales, in round numbers, 
to a little more than three million bales. Simul- 
taneously the consumption of the United States 
has risen, and that of Japan has increased nearly 
one and one-quarter million bales. Lancashire’s 
losses have been in the coarse cotton goods 
market, where Asiatic competition is most keenly 
felt. Competition is also shifting the geography 
of the industry in Asia itself to the Empire’s 
disadvantage, for Japan and China are adding 
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to their spindles and extending their markets at 
the expense of India. Mr. Keynes and a growing 
number of English economists believe that deep- 
seated changes are under way in the structure of 
Britain’s economic life which necessitate her 
turning from her traditional basic industries 
of coal, cotton, iron, and steel to newer branches 
of manufacturing. They point out that many 
young and still subsidiary industries in Great 
Britain have earned good profits even during the 
present depression. A drift toward these new 
lines has already expressed itself in a perceptible 
regional change in British manufacture. The old 
industrial North is losing ground to the Midlands 
and the South, where new enterprises which 
employ less skilled labor than the older trades 
tend to concentrate. Lancashire spinners have 
tried to meet the last five years’ depression by 
short-time and curtailed output. This has only 
aggravated evils from the labor standpoint, as 
the number of employees in the cotton industry 
has increased about eight thousand, while a 
decline has occurred in the woolen and worsted 
industries. Mr. Keynes and his fellow econo- 
mists therefore condemn the short-time system, 
and propose in its place a cartel under which 
sales would be made through a central body, 
production concentrated in the most efficient 
mills, and the worst mills ruthlessly scrapped. 
Failing this, he would put weaker and incom- 
petent firms out of their agony as quickly as 
possible by ruthless competition. Both cotton 
spinning and coal mining in Great Britain are 
seriously overstaffed, creating an excess-popula- 
tion problem in those industries analogous to the 
similar problem affecting Italy and Japan as 4 
whole. 

Englishmen are asking themselves how they 
manage to keep going in spite of the tremendous 
losses of the coal dispute and their heavy debt 
burden. The Board of Trade pessimistically 
reports that the country drew upon its capital 
to the extent of one hundred million dollars 
during the first nine months of this year to make 
up its deficit in production. But responsible 
statisticians question this, because during that 
period Great Britain did not sell securities o 
borrow money abroad to an unusual extent, 
but instead loaned liberally to the Dominion 
and to foreign countries. Since foreign trade, 
including invisible exports, does not explaitj 
the paradox, they infer that the new industre 
just mentioned must account for the nation’ 
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solvency. England’s colonial investments have 
also been extraordinarily remunerative. For 
example, the Sudan Plantations Syndicate, 
which is raising cotton in the Gezira district, 
reports net profits of over two and one-half 
million dollars for the last fiscal year, and has 
declared a dividend of twenty-five per cent upon 
its capital of £1,500,000, after having increased 
that capital from £600,000 the previous year. 

France is almost as worried over the rise of the 
franc as she was over its collapse last summer. 
— We are told that costs of production, 
ae especially in manufacturing, have 
risen to a point where her exporters 
can no longer compete in foreign markets, and 
that unemployment, which the country was 
spared during the period of inflation, has now 
appeared. The latter evil, should it become 
pronounced, will be even more embarrassing in 
France than it is in Great Britain and Germany, 
for during the recent period of prosperity she 
imported over a million alie. laborers to do 
reconstruction work and to replace the man 
power she lost in the war. French workers, 
thrown out of their jobs by rising costs of pro- 
duction, are likely to look with a hostile eye 
upon these toilers, even though the latter may not 
be directly responsible for their own idleness. 
Ie Temps argues that the present embarrass- 
ment is largely psychological. According to 
official statistics, between July and October 
French wholesale prices fell only ten per cent, 
although the franc rose forty per cent as com- 
pared with the pound sterling or the dollar; and 
retail prices actually continue to rise. The 
country’s exports diminished in quantity during 
October as compared with the preceding months, 
but their value increased by nearly half a billion 
francs. According to a British Embassy report, 
when the franc is finally stabilized France 
promises to be a stronger international com- 
petitor than she was before the war: — 

‘The complete reconstruction of the devas- 
tated areas has led to the reéquipment of the 
woolen, cotton, and linen industries, of the 
mining, metallurgical, engineering, glass, and 
miscellaneous industries, in what was and is the 
greatest of the three industrial zones in France. 
New and larger-scale factories have generally 
replaced the old, and the machinery, general 
equipment, and layout are of the latest style. 
The forced migration of industries from the war 
areas caused the extension of similar industries, 
or their first establishment, in other areas; the 
needs of war caused the erection of great engi- 
neering works equipped with modern machinery 
6 for standardized production. These develop- 
i ments may be witnessed, not only in the Paris 
area, but also in and near Lyon, St. Etienne, Le 


nation’ Creusot, Caen, St. Nazaire, Nevers, Bordeaux, 
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Limoges, Grenoble, Clermont-Ferrand, and 
other places. One of the most striking cases of 
transformation is that of the coal mines. Not 
only have the general plant, coal-getting equip- 
ment, and power stations been immensely 
improved, or created, in the most modern style, 
but provision has been made, not only for the 
efficient recovery of all kinds of by-products 
such as benzol, sulphate of ammonia, gas, but 
also for gas and electricity production and 
distribution. Another case is the metallurgical 
and the steel trade. Two thirds of the French 
steel and steel products were made in metal- 
lurgical works that came under enemy fire. Thus 
eighteen large works with eighty-six blast 
furnaces were wrecked. They have been com- 
pletely reconstructed, reéquipped, reorganized. 
In engineering vast advance in capacity has 
occurred, partly as a war development. . . . In 
the great and ever-growing electrical industries 
the few dominating concerns which own numer- 
ous factories and control many others have built 
many very modern factories for specialized 
production. In the aluminium industry, over 
ninety per cent of whose production is under 
single control, several modern works have been 
erected. In the building-materials trade, such 
as that of cement, great progress has been made. 

. The two principal firms in the chemical 
industries each own over twenty separate 
works, of which the principal have been built 
since the war. Before the war, six of the ten 
dyestuffs factories in France were German- 
owned, and three were obliged to obtain their 
intermediates from foreign sources, and the 
tenth was the only one producing certain 
intermediates; about five per cent of the French 
consumption was, in fact, of national origin — 
over eighty-five per cent of the French require- 
ments is now made in France, who is also an 
exporter. The dominant concern possesses two 
new works of the most modern kind of inter- 
mediates, besides three other important fac- 
tories.’ 

German business is pulling slowly but steadily 
ahead, although there is still much unemploy- 
ment. Wages, whose purchasing 
power is said to be one third less than 
before the war, average, according 
to the last report of the National Labor Office, 
about eight dollars per week for full-time workers 
of both sexes and all ages. The average pay of 
men for a week of fifty-one or fifty-two hours is 
nine dollars, and that of women five dollars. 
Frankfurter Zeitung ascribes the recent boom in 
German industrial shares to the stimulation of 
the export market under the weakening of 
French competition due to the rise of the franc. 
Some industries are favorably affected by the 
prosperity of the coal trade during the British 
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strike. While Americans debate such corpora- 
tion evils as nonvoting shares and noninforming 
balance sheets, Germany is attacking the prob- 
lem of protecting investors against the issuance 
of shares entitling the owner to a plural vote. 
These appear to be a post-war invention, 
adopted during the period of inflation to prevent 
foreigners from securing a controlling interest in 
German enterprises. Once introduced, however, 
the device proved attractive to companies 
in which aliens had no present or prospective 
interest. Abuses naturally followed, ranging, to 
quote a contributor to the Government-sub- 
sidized Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, ‘from 
giving inadequate infurmation of the company’s 
status and operations to the shareholders, to the 
improper distribution of cheaper, later issues of 
stock to those on the inside, and to the concen- 
tration of control in the hands of outsiders by 
the sale of the plural voting shares to some great 
capitalist.’ 

Italy, like France, faces the problem of read- 
justing prices and wages to an appreciating cur- 
Ital rency. At present the purchasing 

y , 

power of the average worker’s earn- 
ings in Italy is about one sixth less than it was 
before the war. The nominal average wage of 
industrial workers in that country is equivalent 
to about four dollars and fifty cents for a forty- 
eight-hour week, or only about one half what it is 
in Germany. A British textile expert who re- 
cently visited an important group of cotton 
mills, operating four hundred thousand spindles 
and four thousand looms in the neighborhood 
of Milan, reports that women spinners and 
weavers earn about four dollars and fifty cents 
a week; but male loom-fixers may make as high 
as ten dollars. Italy, whose deposits of workable 
iron ore are !ess than fifty million tons as com- 
pared with twenty billion tons in all Europe, is 
alarmed over the new European steel trust. 
Her own production of steel has nearly doubled 
since the outbreak of the war, and is now more 
than one fifth that of France, although the 
latter country, since the annexation of Lorraine, 
controls nearly one half of the continent’s ore 
deposits. Italians therefore feel that the new 
trust may, if so disposed, throttle their own 
metallurgical industries. 

The heavy drop in the price of cotton has 
produced as much consternation in Egypt as it 
has in our own South. Not only are the large 


landowners and their tenants hard hit by the 
decline, but national revenues are likely to 

. suffer, since the country’s dimin- 
yw ished purchasing power will be 

reflected in railway receipts and 
customs returns. Beginning with 1914, the 
Government has on several occasions entered 
the market as a buyer in order to support 
cotton prices. The authorities are now loaded 
up with-heavy holdovers in storage, which added 
to further purchases now authorized threaten a 
heavy loss when sold. 

Despite China’s demoralization, her customs 
receipts in 1925 again exceeded all previous 
records. The falling-off at Canton, Hankow, 
Shanghai, and other points of disturbance was 
more than compensated for by the increase at 
Tientsin and the Manchurian ports. This 
strange situation is partly explained by the fact 
that the treaty ports and their immediate neigh- 
borhood consume from one third to one half of 
all the foreign merchandise imported. Further- 
more, the present demand for American, Japa- 
nese, and European wares is in the nature of an 
irreducible minimum. The people must have 
them at any cost. Japan has experienced some 
recession from last year’s prosperity. Trade has 
been impeded by the rapid appreciation of the 
yen and by. violent fluctuations in the prices of 
principal Japanese commodities. Raw silk, for 
example, which was quoted at a thousand dollars 
a bale in January, was down to $725 in April, 
although it has made some recovery since. Alto- 
gether it is predicted that 1925, when Japan 
shipped half a million dollars’ worth of raw silk 
and other commodities to the United States 
alone, —or double the amount to any other 
country, — will prove to have been a much 
better year than 1926. 

In most Spanish-American countries business 
is depressed by the same causes that afflict our 
Latin Western farmers—low prices for 
pane agricultural produce and raw mate- 
rials relatively to the cost of human 
service and manufactured goods. This affects 
not only sugar in Cuba, but cacao in Ecuador, 
nitrates in Chile, and grain and live stock in 
Argentina. A late dispatch from Buenos Aires 
to the London Economist reports business there 
as still ‘on the restricted side,’ because surplus 
stocks of produce deaden the market and prices 
continue to decline. 
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